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The Outlook. 


A very noticeable movement has just been 
started in England, with the Episcopal Bishop of Win- 
chester atits head. Itaims at a union with the Estab- 
lished Church of such non-conforming bodies as hold 
to the fundamental tenets of orthodox helief—the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, the final 
resurrection, etc. Whether this movement is prompted 
by a desire of the Anglican Church to proselyte by 
the quantity, or to simply enter into bonds of genuine 
Christian brotherhood, it is yet too soon to discover. 
Either may be assumed from the line of action that has 
been determined upon, which in the main consists in 
diffusing more knowledge than generally exists as to 
the principles of the Established Church, to remove 
the hindrances nonconforming ministers find in at- 
tempting to take Anglican orders, and to promote 
kindly intercourse by means of such united worship 
as is admissible under the rules of the Established 
Church. If, however, a kindly feeling is created be- 
tween the different sects which it is hoped may be 
brought together, the result can hardly fail to be dan- 
gerous alike to proselyting intentions and noncon- 
formist suspicions, nor will it fail to create lively 
satisfaction among good men and the angels. 

—_——cade 

Senator Conkling comes to the rescue of the 
endangered reputations of Congressmen and public 
officials in general, by comparing them, to their great 
advantage, with the leading men of Washington fifteen 
years ago, and even with the first President himself. 
Mr. Conkling’s details are truthful, but his conclusions 
will not be found acceptable by the press and by in- 
dividual complainants throughout the country. The 
rudenesses and vices of the last generation are not for- 
gotten or glossed over, but in their very worst develop- 
ments they did not shock and discourage people so 
severely as do the wickednesses of which we read 
nowadays in reports from Washington. Men can be 
expected to outgrow savagery and rudeness, but we 
can hope for nothing from those in whom education 
and refinement are prostituted to the purpose of mak- 
ing easier and greater certain wrong doings, and of 
hiding them more skillfully from the public gaze. 

——_—_ ope —-—s—s— 

Contrary to general expectation, the Conserva- 
tives have carried several of the Southern States. 
The good wishes of all respectable people of the North 
£0 with them, and the hope is strong in many Repub- 
lican breasts that the change from carpet-bag influence 
and rule may be marked by such wisdom and justice 
a3 to do away forever with suspicion of the Southern- 
er’s motives, and with reproach for the inaction which 


has so long characterized the better class of Southern 
Citizens, 
































——~e@a>oe —_—_ 

In the Report, just published, of the National 
Commissioner of Education there is space very deser- 
Vedly given to statistics and reports of the “ Kinder- 
Rartens” which have been established in the Union. 
These schools are few, and are without the advantages 
of lally trained teachers, yet all comments upon 
them indicate that the system is a natural and proper 
one. As the comments alluded to are from teachers of 
higher schools into which the Kindergarten pupils 


_ers, we find quicker perceptions, better health, more 


-right to inform himself (or herself) on the Kinder- 


‘memories of the world. 





have graduated, they may be received with confidence. 
Among the details of superiority of Kindergarten 
pupils over other children, as noted by these teach- 


harmonious mental development, better behavior, 

habits of concentration and decision, and many other 

desirable results which we would all like to see em- 

bodied in our own children, and which we all are sure 

were not developed in us in our earliest school-days. 
————_ eq oe —__——_- 

Certain educators are recommending that Kin- 
dergarten departments be established in connection 
with our public-school system, and we most heartily 
approve the suggestion. As, however, many needed 
reforms get into operation very tardily, because of the 
lack of some one to take the initiative, we would re- 
mind our readers that every citizen and parent has a 


garten system, to importune teachers and members of 
school committees, 1o interest their neighbors, to search 
for persons containing the mental qualifications neces- 
sary to Kindergarten teachers, and to assist in defray- 
ing the expense (which is not great) of the special edu- 
cation of such teachers. Where the public authorities 
will not move, a Kindergarten can be cheaply estab- 
lished by private enterprise. 
—_——_ eae -——- 

With a sense of the poetic fitness of things, we 
note that the third of November, with the noise and 
excitement of Election day, brought in the eightieth 
anniversary of the birthday of the venerable poet and 
editor, William Cullen Bryant. For nearly the usual 
period of human life, Mr. Bryant’s heart and pen have 
labored for the pleasure and good of humanity. He 
has never sought public prominence, nor has he been 
pushed forward by conventions or parties; he has 
never “come down to the level” of any class below 
him; and yet there is not in the Union to-day a man 
more universally respected and revered by men of all 
classes and conditions. Mr. Bryant’s life affords a pat- 
tern of perfect manhood, and the peace, prosperity, 
and honor of his later days furnish a fitting illustra- 
tion of the reward which is earned by good deeds and 
a pure life. His figure is yet erect, his eye is bright, 
and his mind active; he has promise of many more 
years, and all good men will join us in the wish that his 
life may long be spared as an example and an encour- 
agement before it is numbered among the precious 





ae 

Our friends who have not yet done anything to- 
ward the relief of the Nebraska sufferers will thank 
us for again calling attention to the fact that there is - 
still abundant demand in Nebraska for money and 
clothing. The settlers of the Far West have at best 
so few worldly goods that in bad times it is of no prac- 
tical benefit for them to try to practice economy. 
They are accustomed to get the staple articles of food 
from their own farms, and to obtain clothing by bar- 
tering grain, pork, or other produce for it. <A single 
bad season, however, makes their condition more piti- 
able than that of the poorest beggar in New York. 
Even if willing to beg, they could hope for nothing, 
for their nearest neighbors are likely a half-day’s jour- 
ney away and as poor as themselves; it is equally use- 
less, and for the same cause, for them to attempt to get 
work of any kind. Their best houses let in wind more 
readily than the poorest tenement house, and the wind 
of the Nebraska prairies has a very differeut tempera- 
ture from that of New York even in our coldest 
days. Fuel, which in many parts of the West is cheap 
and handy, is on the prairies scarce, high priced, and 
difficult of access. The cattle, upon which considera- 
ble dependence may usually be placed, are suffering 
for lack of food, so that cows cease to give milk and 
are yet unfit to be killed for food. It will thus be seen 
that the unhappy settlers are in a peculiarly unfortu- 
nateand pitiable condition, and one that appeals strong- 
ly to all humane people. These settlers are the last peo- 
ple in the world to ask assistance and the first to de- 
cline it when no longer necessary, so that no one help- 
ing them need fear that his sympathy and kindness 
will be abused. 


It is to be earnestly hoped that the objections 
made to the provisions of the shipping law of 1872 will 
not result in its entire repeal, but the friends of the 
sailor will do well to carefully watch all movements 
against the law. Besides merchants who object to 
certain features of the bill and the procedures under 
them, there is in New York a powerful and unscrupu- 
lous league who will spend a large amount of money 
to bring back the good old times when the sailor was 
virtually the property of the boarding-house keeper. 
The old saying that ‘‘ what is every one’s business is 
no one’s business’ applies with peculiar force te legi: 

















lation concerning sailors, and humanitarians 
leisure would do well to torment, in poor Jack’s: 
half, such Congressmen as are within their reach, 







THREE DAYS. 
By H. H. 


HREE days—or was it years?—we spent, my friend,“ 


Swift days which so much shorter seemed than days 
Long days which led us on through longer ways 
Than years—which no beginning had, nor end, 
Unto our consciousness, so close did blend 
And mingle, without hindrance or delays, 
All things we ever had been, in the blaze 
Of what we were: a blaze whose light could lend 
Light to all doubts, and in whose heat we wrought 
With double strength. 

Is it irreverent thought, ~ 
That kindred subtle secret clears away 
The mystery which to the sense appears 
In this: “One day is as a thousand years 
To God; a thousand years is as a day”? 


We and Our Aeighbors: 


Tue REcoRDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 








A MISTRESS WITHOUT A MAID. 
[Eva to Harry’s Mother.] 
VALLEY oF Humriarion. 

EAR MorTuHeEr: I have kept you well inform- 

ed of all our prosperities in undertaking and do- 

ing; how everything we have set our hand to has turn- 
ed out beautifully; how “our evenings’ have been a 
triumphant success; and how “ we and our neighbors” 
are all getting into the spirit of love aud unity, get- 
ting acquainted, mingling and melting into each 
other’s sympathy and knowledge. I have had the 
most delightful run of compliments about my house, 
as so bright, so cheerful, so social and cosy, and about 
my skill in managing in always having everything so 
nice, and entertaining with so little parade and trou- 
ble, that I really began to plume myself as something 
very uncommon iu the way of what Aunt Prissy Dia- 
mond calls “faculty.” Well, you know after the 
Palace Beautiful comes next in course the Valley of 
Humiliation—whence my letter is dated—where I am 
at this present writing. Honest old John Bunyan says 
that although people do not descend into this place 
with a very good grace, and get many a sore bruise 
and tumble, yet the air thereof is mild and refreshing, 


and many sweet flowers grow here that are not found - 


in more exalted regions. 

I have not found the flowers yet, and feel only the 
soreness and bruises of the descent. To drop the met- 
aphor, I have been now three days conducting my 
establishment without Mary, with no other assistant 
than her daughter, the little ten year old Midget I told 
you about. I told you about poor Maggie, and what 
we were trying to do for her, and how she fled from 
our house. Well, Jim Fellows set the detectives upon 
her track, and the last that was heard of her she had 
gone up to Poughkeepsie, and as Mary has relations 
somewhere in that neighborhood, she thought, per- 
haps, if she went immediately she should find her 
among them. The dear, faithful soul felt dreadfully 
about leaving me, knowing that as to all practical 
matters Iam a poor ‘“‘sheep in the wilderness,” and if 
I had made any opposition, or argued against it, I sup- 
pose that I might have kept her from going, but I did 
not. I did all I could to hurry her off, and talked 
heroically about how I would try to get along without 
her, and little Midge swelled with in‘portance, and 
seemed to long for the emergency to display her latent 
powers; and so Mary departed suddenly one morning, 
and left me in possession of the field. 

The situation was the graver, that we had a gentle- 
man invited to dinner, and Mary had not time even to 
stuff the turkey, as she had to hurry off to the cars. 
*“‘ What will you do, Miss Eva?” she said, ruefully; and 
I said cheerily: ‘‘Oh! never fear, Mary; I never found 
a situation yet that 1 was not adequate to,” and I saw 
her out of the door, and then turned to my kitchen 
and my turkey. My soul was fired with energy. I 
would prove to Harry what a wonderful and unex- 
plored field of domestic science lay in my little person. 
Everything should be so perfect that the absence of 
Mary should not even be suspected! 

So I came airily upon the stage of action, and took 
an observation of the field. This turkey should be 
stuffed, of course; turkeys always were stuffed; but 
what with? How very shadowy and indefinite my 
knowledge grew as I contemplated those yawning 
rifts and caverns which were to be filled up with some- 
and I didn’t precisely know what! But 
.eame to my relief. Iread and studied | 
' proceeded to explore for the arti- 
where does your mother keep the sweet _ 
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herbs?” Midge was prompt and alert in her researches 
and brought them to light, and I proceeded gravely.to 
measure and mix while Midge, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of exploring forbidden territory, began a mis- 
cellaneous system of rummaging and upsetting in 
Mary’s orderly closets. ‘‘ Here’s the mustard, ma’am, 
and here’s the French mustard, and here’s the vanilla, 
and the cloves is here, and the nutmeg-grater, ma’am, 
and the nutmegs is here;’’ and so on, till I was half 
crazy. 

“ Midge, put all those things back and shut the cup- 
board door, and stop talking,’’ said I, decisively. And 
Midge obeyed. 

““Now,” said I, “‘I wonder where Mary keeps her 
needles; this.must be sewed up.”’ 

Midge was on hand again, and pulled forth needles, 
and thread, and twine, and after some pulling and 
pinching of my fingers, and some unsuccessful strug- 
giles with the stiff wings that wouldn’t lie down, and 
the stiff legs that would kick out, my turkey was fair- 
ly bound and captive, and handsomely awaiting his 
destiny. , 

“Now, Midge,’ said I, triumphant; ‘‘ open the oven 
door!” 

‘*Oh! please ma’am, it’s only ten o’clock. You don’t 
want to roast him all day.” 

Sure enough. I had not thought of that. Our din- 
ner hour was five o’clock; and for the first time in my 
life the idea of time as connected with a roast turkey 
rose in my head. 

‘“*Midge, when does your mother put the turkey in ?’”’ 

“Oh! not till some time in the afternoon,” said 
Midge, wisely. 

** How long does it take a turkey to roast?” said I. 

*Oh! a good while,” said Midge, confidently; 
“’cordin’ as how large they is.”’ 

I turned to my cook-book, and saw that so much 
time must be given to so many pounds; but I had not 
the remotest idea how many pounds there were in the 
turkey. So Iset Midge to cleaning the silver, and ran 
across the way to get light of Miss Dorcas. 

How thankful I was for the neighborly running in 
terms on whieh I stood with my old ladies; it stood 
me in good stead in this time of need. Iran in at the 
back door, and found Miss Dorcas in her kitchen, pre- 
siding over some special Eleusinean mysteries in the 
way of preserves. The good soul had on a morning- 
eap caleulated to strike terror into an inexperienced 
beholder, but her face beamed with benignity, and she 
entered into the situation at once. 

**Cookery books are not worth a fly in suck cases,” 
she remarked, sententiously. ‘‘ You must use your 
judgment.” 

* But whatif you haven’t got any judgment to use?” 
saidI. ‘I haven’t a bit.” 


‘* Well, then, dear child, you must use Dinah’s, as I’ 


do. Dinah can tell to a T, how long a turkey takes to 
roast, by looking at it. Here, Dinah run over, and 
‘talk turkey ’ to Mrs. Henderson. 

Dinah went back with me, boiling over with giggle. 
She laughed so immoderately over my turkey that I 
began to fear I had made some disgraceful blunder; 
bat I was relieved by a facetious poke in the side 
which she gave me, declaring: 

‘*Lord’s sakes alive, Mis’ Henderson, you’s dun it 
like a bawn cook, you has. Land’s sake, but it just 
kiils me to see ladies work,” she added, going into an- 
other chuckle of delight. ‘‘ Wall, now, Mis’ Hender- 
son, dat ere turkey ‘ll want q mighty sight o’ doin’. 
Te” ye what. I come over and put him in for you, 
*pout three o’clock,” she concluded, giving me a pat- 
ronizing pat on the back. : 

“ Besides,” said little Midge, wisely, ‘‘ there’s all the 
chambers and the parlors to do.” 

Sure enough! I had forgotten that beds do not 
make themselves, nor chambers arrdnge themselves, 
as always had seemed to me heretofore. But I went 
at the work, with little Midge for handmaid, guiding 
her zeal and directing and superintending her some- 
what erratic movements, till bedrooms, parlors, house, 
were all in wonted order. In the course of this expe- 
rience it occurred to me a number of times how much 
activity and thought and care and labor of some one 
went to make the foundation on which the habitual 
ease, quiet and composure of my daily life was built, 
and I mentally voted Mary a place among the saints. 

Punctually to appointment Dinah came over and 
lifted my big turkey into the oven, and I shut the door 
on him, and thought my dinner was fairly under way. 

But the kitchen stove, which always seemed to me 
the most matter-of-fact, simple, self-evident verity 


- in nature, suddenly became an inscrutable labyrinth 


of mystery in my eyes. After putting in my turkey 
I went on inspecting my china-closet, and laying out 
napkins and peering into preserve-jars, till half an 
hour had passed, when I thought of taking a peep at 
my turkey. There he lay, scarcely warmed through, 
with a sort of chilly whiteness upon him. 

“Midge,” I cried, ‘‘ why don’t this fire burn? This 
turkey isn’t cooking.” 

“Oh, dear me, mum, you’ve forgot the drafts is 
shut,” said Midge, just as if I had ever thought of 
drafts, or supposed there was any craft and mystery 
about them. 

Midge, however, proceeded te open certain mysteri- 
ous slides, whereat the stove gave a purr of satisfac- 
tion, which soon, however, broadened into a roar. ~" ° 

“That will do splendidly,” said I; “and now, Midge, 
xo and get the potatoes and turnips and peel and have 
them ready.” - . 6 all psi 










The stove roared away merrily, and I went on with 
my china-closet arrangements, laying out a dessert, till 
suddenly I smelled a smell of burning. I went into 
the kitchen, and found the stove raging like a great 
red dragon, the top glowing hot, and, opening the 
oven door, a puff of burning fume flew in my 
face. 

* Oh, Midge, Midge,” I cried, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
The turkey is all burning up!” and Midge came run- 
ning from the cellar. : 

‘““Why, mother shuts them slides part up when the 
fire’ gets going too fast,’’ said Midge—‘‘so;” and 
Midge manipulated the mysterious slides, and the 
roaring monster grew calm. 

But my turkey needed to be turned; and I essayed 
to turn him—a thing which seems the simplest thing 
in life, till one tries it and becomes convinced of the 
utter depravity of matter. The wretched contrary 
bird of evil! how he slipped and slid, and went 
every way but the right way! HowI wrestled with 
him! getting hot and combative outwardly and in- 
wardly! Howl burned my hand on the oven door, 
till finally over he flounced, spattering hot gravy all 
over my hand and the front breadth of my dress. I 
had a view then of the amount of Christian patience 
needed by a cook that I never had before. I really 
got into quite a vengeful state of feeling with the 
monster, and shut the oven door with a malignant 
bang, as Hensel and Gretel did when they buried the 
old witch in the fairy story. 

But now came the improvising of my dessert! I 
had projected an elegant arrangement of boiled cus- 
tard, with wine-soaked sponge-cake at the bottom, 
and feathery snow of egg-froth on top—a showy com- 
position, which, when displayed in a high cut-glass 
dish, strikingly ornaments the table. 

I felt entirely equal to boiled custard. I had seen 
Mary make it dozens of times. I knew just how many 
eggs to the quart of milk, and that it must be stirred 
gently all the time, in a kettle of boiling water, till 
the golden moment of projection arrived. SoI stirred 
and stirred, with a hot face and smarting hands; for 
the burned places burned so much worse in the heat 
as to send a doubt through my mind whether I ever 
should have grace enough to be a martyr and be 
burned alive for any faith whatsoever, for any cause 
whatever. 

But I bore all for the sake of my custard, when oh! 
from some cruel, mysterious, unexplained cause, just 
at the last moment, the golden, creamy preparation 
suddenly separated into curd and whey, leaving my 
soul desolate within me! 

What had I done? What had I omitted? I was sure 
every rite and form of the incantation had been per- 
formed just as I had seen Mary do it hundreds of 
times, yet hers proved a rich, smooth, golden cream, 
aud mine unsightly curd and watery whey! 

The mysteriousness of natural laws was never so 
borne in upon me. There is a kink in every one of 
them—meant to puzzle us, In my distress I ran across 
to the back door again and consulted Dinah. 

‘* What can be the matter, Dinah? My custard won’t 
come, when I’ve mixed everything exactly right, ac- 
cording to the rules; and it’s all turned to curd and 
whey!” 

“TLand’s sake, missis, it’s jest cause it will do so some- 
times—dat are de reason,’”’ said Dinah, with the cer- 
tainty of a philosopher. ‘Soft custard is jest de 
aggravatinest thing! you don’t never know when it’s 
goin’ to be contrary and flare up agin you.” 

“ Well, Dinah,” said Miss Dorcas, “‘ you try your luck 
with some of our fresh morning’s milk—you always 
have luck—and carry it over to Mrs. Henderson.” 

The dear old angel! No morning cap, however fear- 
ful, could disguise her. I fell upon her neck and kissed 
her then and there, she was so good! She is the best 
old soul, mother, and I feel proud of having discovered 
her worth. I told her how I did hope sometime she 
would let me do something for her, and we had quite 
a time pledging our friendship to each other in the 
kitchen. 

Well, Dinah brought over the custard, thick and 
smooth, and I arranged it in my high cut glass dish 
and covered it with foamy billows of whites of egg 
tipped off with sparkles of jelly, so that Dinah de- 
clared that it looked as well ‘‘as dem perfectioner 
could do it’; and she staid to take my turkey out for 
me at the dinner hour; and I, remembering my past 
struggle and burned fingers, was only too glad to ac- 
cept humbly her services. 

Dinah was not a beauty by any of the laws of art, 
but she did look beautiful to me when I left her getting 
up the turkey and retired to wash my hot cheeks and 
burning hands and make my toilette, for I was to appear 
serene and smiling in a voluminous robe, and with un- 
sullied ribbons, like the queen of the interior, whose 
morning had been passed in luxurious ease and known 
no care. 

To say the truth, dear mother, I wasso tired and 
worn out with the little I had done that I would much 
rather have lain down for a nap than to have enacted 
the part of charming hostess. Talk about women 
meeting men with a smile when they come im from the 
eares of business! I reflected that if this sort of thing 
went on much longer, Harry would have to meet me 
with a smile, and a good many smiles, to keep up my 
at my end of the lever. However, it was but 
once, and I summoned my energies and was on 
p, nicely dressed, serene and fresh as if nothing had 
pened, and we went through our dinner without a 


break down, for little Midge was a well-trained Waiter = 
and did heroically. FR 

Only when I came to pour the coffee after dinner 
I was astonished at its unusual appearance. Our clear, 
limpid, golden coffee had always been one of our 
strong points, and one on which I had often received 
special compliments, and people had said, ‘‘How do 
you contrive to have always such coffee?” and I had 
accepted with a graceful humility, declaring, as is: 
proper in such cases, that I was not aware of any par- 
ticular merit in it, ete. } 

The fact is, I never had thought about coffee at all, 
I had seen, as I supposed, how Mary made it, and- 
never doubted that mine would be like hers, when a 
black, thick, cloudy liquid poured out of my coffee 
pot, I was, I confess, appalled. fae ck 

Harry, like a good fellow, took no notice, and coy- 
ered my defect by beginning an animated conversa- 
tion on the merits of the last book our gentleman had 
published. The good man forgot all about his coffee 
in his delight at the obliging things Harry was saying,. 
and took off the muddy draught with a cheerful zeal, 
as if it was so much nectar. 

But on our way to the parlor Harry contrived to- 
whisper, 

*“ What has got into Mary about her coffee to-day?” 

“Oh, Harry,’ I replied, ‘‘ Mary’s gone. I had to get 
the dinner all alone.” 

“You did! You wonderful little puss!’’ said the: 
good boy. *‘ Nevermind the coffee! Better luck next 
time.”’ 

And after we were alone that night Harry praised 
and admired me, and I got out the cookery book to 
see how I ought to have made my coffee. 

The directions, however, were not near as much to 
the point as the light I got from Dinah, who came 
across on a gossiping expedition to our kitchen that 
evening, and to whom I propounded the inquiry, 
‘“Why wasn’t my coffee clear and nice like Mary’s?’” 

‘“Land’s sakes, Mis’ Henderson, ye didn’t put in 
no fish skin, nor nothing to clar it.” 

“No. I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Some uses fish skin, and some takes an egg,’ con- 
tinued Dinah. ‘‘ When eggs is cheap I takes an egg. 
Don’t nobody have clarer coffee ’n mine.”’ 

I made Dinah illustrate her theme by oue practical 
experiment after the manner of chemical lecturers, 
and then I was mistress of the situation. Coffee was 
@ vanquished realm, a subjugated province; the 
power whereof was vested henceforth not in Mary, 
but mysel?. 

Since then we hsve been anxiously looking for Mary 
every day, for Thursday is coming round, and how are 
we to have ‘“ our evening’ without her? Alice and An- 
gie are botk staying with me now to help me, and on 
the whole we have pretty good times, though there 
isn’t any surplus of practical knowledge among us. We 
have all rather plumed ourselves on being sensible 
domestic girls. We can all make lovely sponge cake, 
and Angie excels in chocolate caramels, and Alice had 
@ great success in currant jelly. But the thousand 
little practical points that meet one in getting the 
simplest meal, nobody knows till they try. For in- 
stance, we fried our sausages in butter the first morn- 
ing, to little Midge’s great scandal, who instructed us 
gravely that they were made to fry themselves. 

Since “‘our boys’? have found out that we are sole 
mistresses of the kitchen, they often drop in and 
lighten our labors and to profess their own culinary ac- 
complishments. Jim Fellows declares that nobody 
can equal him in coffee, and that he can cook a steak 
with tomato sauce in a manner unequaled, and Bolton 
professes a peculiar skill in an omeleite, and so we 
agreed yesterday to let them try their hand; we had 
a great frolic over the getting up of a composition 
dinner. Each of us took a particular thing that we 
would be responsible for, and got up a pic-nic per- 
formance which we ate with great jollity. Dr. Camp- 
bell came in with a glass coffee-making machine by 
which coffee was to be made on table for amuse- 
ment to the guests as well as the gratification of appe- 
tite, and he undertook for his part to engineer it. All 
together we had a capital time, and more fun than if 
we had got the dinner under the usual auspices—and 
to crown alll got a letter from Mary that she is com- 
ing back to-morrow; so all’s well that ends well. 
Meanwhile, dear mother, though I have burned my 
hands and greased the front breadth of my new winter 
dress, yet have gained something quite worth having 
by the experience of the last few days. 

I think I shall have more patience with the faults 
and shortcomings of the servants after this; and if 
the custard is a failure, or the meat is burned, or the 
coffee doesn’t come perfectly clear, [ shall remember 
that she is a sister woman of like passions with myself, 
and may be, as I was, trying and doing her very best 
when she fails, just as I did. I am quite sure that I 
shall be a better mistress for having served an appren- 
ticeship as a maid. 

So good by, dear mother. 

Your loving 


(To be continued.) 


—‘ Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” said 
a@ gentleman to a friend more addicted to boating 
than to study; “you really ought to learn to write 
better.” “Ay, ay,” replied the young man; ‘it is all 
very well for you to tell me that; but i¢ I were to 
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write better, people would find out how I spell.” __ 
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-Tains, but he has a new pair of rubber boots which he | 
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APHORISMS. 
From the “Dkammapada.” 
By Jor. BryTon. 


IKE a flower with flame intense, 
Which gives no odor to the sense, 

Are those who speak fine words with grace 
That in their actions have no place ; 
But like a flower with beauty rare, 
Whose strength is borne on every air, 
Are those who speak the highest will, 
And speak not only, but fulfill. 


The sweetest scents, ’tis understood, 

Oil of Zagara, sandal wood, : 
And flowers in thickened beds, or thinned, 
Are wafted not against the wind; 

But Virtue’s odors overthrow 

The force of all the winds that blow, 

And, whoso lives in truth and grace, 

All realms know his abiding-place. 


As the lily over rubbish throws its marvelous array 
So Knowledge over darkness its splendor doth display. 


me 








THE BABIES. 
By Gar HAMILTON. 


T is Snnday, and what shall the babies do? 
- Railroad trains of chairs and Prince Butler, the 
dog, cannot be allowed on Sunday that is certain. Star 
Eyes can be left to herself, for of herself is she never 
boisterous; but Little Breeches esteemeth not one day 
above another. He is fond of pictures, however, and 
will listen to reading with an almost startling intent- 
ness, gazing into the face of the reader with a wide- 
eyed eagerness as if he 
“Drew 
With one long look your whole soul through 
Your lips as sunshine drinketh dew.” 
' A picture of Joseph sold by his brethren serves as 
text for a long sermon on—well, it must be confessed— 
on camels as much ason Joseph. Then I say, “ Now 
if you will get me a Bible, I will read you the story of 
Moses.” 

* The Bible is lost,” says he, solemnly. 

“Oh! no, I think you can find a Bible in the book- 
case.”’ 

“Yes,”? he says with renewed and increasing em- 
phasis, ‘‘ there has been a Bible lost out of this house. 
It says 

‘Saw Young Anna Faber come walking into church!’ ” 

Biessed and beloved Apostle! Sweetest Saint in all 
the Calendar! Worthy successor of that disciple 
whom Jesus loved, gentlest and tenderest of all the 
Sons of Thunder, I should not have dared to follow 
my heart’s promptings and class you with those holy 
men of old, but when, out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, your ‘praiseis perfected, itis not for me to 
stand by and say them nay! 
| So Little Breeches is presently convinced that it is a 
volume of Whittier and not the Bible that is lost out 
of this house, and hestarts off on a tour of exploration. 
Bibles are not so scarce that he need take a Sabbath 
day’s journey; but his views are vague, his mind is 
discursive, and his search prolonged. Presently after 
long silence a hollow voice resounds from some remote 
fastness. ‘‘Cusnabe, I don’t care to hear about 
Moses!’’ and the culprit heaves in sight with a big 
kaleidoscope which was put on an upper shelf in a 
dark closet for the express purpose of keeping it out 
of his way. So that is the reason why ‘“ Moses’ was 
80 soon nipped in the bud; but what possessed him to 
go Bible-hunting in a clothes-closet? 

And what feeling is it, what divine discontent with 
the established order of things, that makes him come 
in and throw himself in a chair with his back to the 
front and his heels as high up the back"as the supply 
will permit? Is it a physical or a mental, a nervous or 
@ social solace that this attitude ministers to his per- 
turbed spirit? 

And what becomes of his clothes? Oh! his jackets! 
Oh! his knees! Oh! the seat of his trousers! ‘Little 
Breeches has gone out without his jacket, and will cer- 
tainly get his death o’ cold,” says Ann, coming in and 
holding up the mite of a garment she has found. 

“No, Ann, do you not see that is his best jacket, an 
he has on his old one?” f 

His best! but what a scarred old veteran it looks! 
And if this is the jacket, how then shall the trousers 
appear? those eight pairs which it was fondly hoped 
would bear him triumphantly down the summer 
months and through the Indian summer till the nip- 
ping frosts appeared and alas! before the idés of 
August the day light shone through them. 

As for his hats, there is no question what becomes of 
them. They are hung on the pump-handle to be 
gently soaked over ‘night with the gentle rain; they 
float in the bath-tub; they are brought home tenderly 
by any kind friend or faithful servant who may have 
recognized them on the'City Park or the village green. 
They are reconstructed: into foot-balls, and butterfly 
traps, and buckets for bailing mud-puddles. They 
Crown the heads of hobgoblins made out of broom- 
sticks and other poles. It is easy enough to see what 
becomes of the hats. 

At noon Little Breeches is dressed afresh—clean 
linen suit, new trousers, shining face, smooth hair, 
striped stockings well gartered up, new slippers, pansy 
in his button-hole—a little with the consciousness’ 
Sf being well dressed, but ost appetizing morsel. It 





is o’er anxious to try, and his infatuated mother gives 
him leave to walk tothe barn. To walk te the barn 
by 2 roundabout ramble through the garden seems to 
him bit 2 small stretch of privilege, but by the time 
he enters ti. © Darn his clothes are so thoroughly damp 
that when he en. &TS® from the flour-barrel into which 
he entered, as his n.3t exploit, he is a mass of paste, 
and the brave, bright clo..&8 have to be ignominiously 
and immediately set to soak 1.” the wash-tub. 

What can you do? His troubles seni to come matur- 
ally, not wickedly. Even when for some real and 
heinous crime he is sent prematurely to bed, he lies 
and moans “Oh! now my heart is broken.” He evi- 
dently contemplates the situation not as punishment, 
but affliction. His busy little brain is all at sixes and 
sevens about cause and effect, right and wrong, sin 
and suffering 

*“ Ann,” says he, strolling in two hours after the din- 
ner from which he was missing. ‘‘ Ann, have I had 
my dinner ?”’ 

But Ann is non-committal and says, ‘“* How should I 
know whether you have had your dinner or not?” 

‘“* Was I at the table, Ann?” 

** No, I did not see you at the table.” 

“Then of course I have not had my dinner.” 

Wouid you vex this acute little reasoner by forbid- 
ding him the dinner he forgot to come home to and 
cannot even now tell whether he has eaten except by 
external testimony and abstract argument? We take 
no note of time but from its loss, and he never loses 
any. Play is his driving and thriving business. School 
he stoops'to, the sturdy old-fashioned school of books 
and study and recess, but the city Kindergarten is 
abomination in his eyes. 

“Can’t I tell Miss Kindergarten’’—thus he always 
calls his teacher, whining most piteously. ‘ Can’t I 
tell Miss Kindergarten you want her to let me come 
home when I feel feeble?’ and evidently he has at this 
moment an overmastering attack of feebleness. 

The mature male heart is easily imposed upon. 

‘* Baby-in-breeches is a frail bud,’’ says papa. ‘It is 
too cold and wild for him to go to school to-day,” and 
Little Breeches rejoices greatly, but in one half hour 
the frail bud has vanished from sight nor appears 
upon the scene again for three, four, five hours, and 
then blows in, ruddy, disheveled, shouting, strong and 
altogether happy, except for being blown in. 

The well-beloved Professor Prophet blesses the 
house with his presence, and Baby-in-Breeches is 
warned beforehand that he must not talk at the table. 
It seems hard to put an interdict on those swect lips 
but, mine own dear little boy, there is no way but 
this. Baby promises faithfully, and puts on a forty- 
horse-power-pressure of silence. In five minutes—five 
hours to his waiting and seething soul—he whispers, 
‘**Mamma, can’t I speak now?”’ 

“No, sh-sh!’’ says mamma. 

**Can’t I whisper, mamma?” 

**No! sh!” 

“Mamma’’—in an ever crescendo and startlingly 
audible whisper, ‘“*Can’t I just tell you there was a 
skunk at the school-house to-day? Oh! there was, 
mamma, and he smelt awfully.” 

It is a grievous and sore affliction that Baby cannot 
go to church, and when the tidings burst upon him 
that he is to remain at home, how does he make the 
powers that be feel that they are fighting against 
God, by roaring at the top of his voice, amidst strong 
crying and tears, ‘Oh! I wanted to hear Professor 
Prophet’s sermon!”’ 

But because his elders wish to hear it in peace, and 
because he would hear it with multitudinous wrigglimgs 
and twistings and whisperings, with constant and un- 
certain down-sittings and up-risings, his soul is refused 
that spiritual food, and he remains ignobly at home. 
Yet, was a better sermon ever preached than his, who 
called a little child unto him, and said, ‘‘ Verily I say 
unto you, except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven”? 
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FROM AUGUSTINE TO CALVIN. 
By D. G. PortEr. 


E have already stated that Augustine ac- 

cepted the doctrine of predestination reluc- 
tantly, as an apparently necessary consequence of his 
doctrine of sin, and of the teachings of Paul in the 
ninth chapter of Romans. We may well believe that 
he was not altogether satisfied with such a completion 
of his system. He could reply to the objections urged 
by Julian of Eclanum against his theory of man’s 
helpless bondage to sin, by appealing to the testimony 
of the universal consciousness of Christians; but the 
religious consciousness of mankind was decidedly 
against his doctrine of predestination; and he could 
parry the force of those passages of Scripture which 
declare that God desires the salvation of all men only 
by resorting to:evasions and forced interpretations 
utterly unworthy his intellect and character. 

The tendency of Augustine’s thought was, however, 
careful and conscientious when not stirred by antag- 
onism, and he was always ready to review his positions 
unless he had committed himself to them in the zeal 
of controversy. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
if he had been left to the free, deliberate course of 


‘his investigation and reflection he might have arrived 


at ‘a more satisfactory result. But the doctrine of 
predestination was irrevocably fastened upon his 








theological system as an apparently obvious, though 
an obnoxious, corollary to his doctrine of sin, by the 
controversy which precipitated and perhaps perverted 
the natural course of his thought. And though he 
evidently, and, as histerians say, with a “ noble incon- 
sistency,” shruvk from acknowledging all the conse. | 
quences of his position, yet it must bé admitted that it 
was from the powerful intellect of Augustine, and upon 
the great authority of his name, that the doctrine of 
an absolute, unconditional, helpless predestination of 
men to eternal happiness or misery was launched like 
an angry storm-cloud in the theological heavens; and 
its gloomy blackness and portentous mutterings have 
not cease. to trouble and affright the Christian world 
through all t..e centuries that have followed. 

The doctrine »egan even in the lifetime of its author 
to produce its legit. mate fruit. The monks of a clois- 
ter at Adrumetum, a sown of North Africa, read the 
writings of Augustine, a4 began, very naturally, to 
reason as follows: Of whav use, said they, are doc- 
trines and precepts? It is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do. Nor is 1: right to reproach 
those who are in error, or who commit sin, Without 
grace they cannot do otherwise; nor can they do any- 
thing to merit grace. All we can do is tc pray for 
them. Thus some were led to indifference aud car- 
nal security; others were driven to despair. 

This early instance may be taken as an example of 
the usual effect of teaching the doctrine of absolute 
predestination. Wherever the protest invariably 
made against it by the religious consciousness is 
overborne by argument, so that the doctrine is really 
believed, practical difficulties of the kind here noticed 
are the inevitable result. 

The explanations which Augustine made to the 
monks whose minds were thus troubled were by no 
means satisfactory to them, and probably they were 
scarcely so to himself. And though he held his doc- 
trine in a truly humble, Christian spirit, and endeav- 
ored to derive from it for himself and others the 
Christian comfort and consolation which it is said to 
be capable of affording, yet there is reason to believe, 
as has above been intimated, that his speculations 
upon the subject on its opposite side never reached a 
result with which he was or could be satisfied. Indeed, 
the name which has been given to his unfinished re- 
ply to Julian might, perhaps, properly stand for his 
whole theological system. It was still at the time of 
his death an Opus Imperfectum. And how, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? The work, as he undertook it, 
was two great for the ability of any one man, the doc- 
trines he treated too profound for the experiences of 
a single human life. 


THE SEMI-PELAGIANS. 

There was also during the lifetime of Augustine an- 
other revolt of the religious consciousness against the 
doctrine of predestination, which occurred in the 
South of France; and the system of doctrines to 
which it gave rise has, under the name of Semi-Pela- 
gianism, assumed considerable importance in theolog- 
ical history. John Cassian, a disciple of the silver- 
tongued Chrysostom, and the founder of a monastery 
at Massilia (Marseilles), was the leader of this move’ 
ment. 

His doctrine was as follows: He affirms the univer- 
sal corruption of human nature occasioned by the 
fall of Adam, and the absolute necessity of divine as- 
sistance, without which none could be saved; but he 
denies that this grace is irresistible, or determined by 
an absolute and unconditional predestination. He 
denies that man has lost his freedom of choice be- 
tween good and evil, so as to be in absolute bondage 
to sin, but admits that his freedom is essentially im- 
paired. His nature is, indeed, depraved; he cannot 
help himself; but he can desire help and accept it 
when offered, or‘reject it, as he may choose. Tis de- 
sire for help may or may not precede the grace offered, 
and is not, therefore, always dependent upon 
that is, grace is not always prevenient. 

Augustine was promptly appealed to by the oppo- 
nents of this movement; and in order to check it, and 
to correct the views of those who supported it, he 
wrote a work on Predestination and another on 
Perseverance (De Predestinatione Sanctorum and De 
Dono Perseverantiv). But the controversy continued 
after the death of Augustine, and the views of Semi- 
Pelagians continued to make progress, They were 
affirmed by the decrees of the Council of Arles, in 
472, and again by the Council of Lyons, in 475. Semi- 
Pelagianism prevailed in France for more thaa # half 
century, but was finally condemned by the Council of 
Orange, in 529, and a mild form of the Augustinian 
doctrine substituted for it. This milder doctrine af- 
firms that grace is always prevenient, given not merely 
in answer to prayer, but causing even the disposition 
to pray, and awakening even the beginning of faith. 
It omits absolute predestination, and affirms that sal- 
vation is possible to all. 

It was with these most essential modifications that 
the views of Augustine were finally accepted. It was 
nearly in this form that they were transmitted to 
future times through the influence of Gregory the 
Great, and were for {centuries the doctrines of the 
Church. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

We find henceforth no event or discussion which will 
require our attention as bearing upon the doctrine of 
predestination until the middle of the ninth century, 
when the controversy was again excited through the 
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persistent zeal of a man named Gottschalk, and by the 
attempt equally persistent on the part of the church 
authorities to suppress his views. 

Gottschalk was a native of Saxony. He was devoted 
to the religious life by his parents, who presented him 
while yet a child to the monastery of Fulda. When 


he became a man he sought release from the religious ° 


yows thus forced upon him in his childhood by apply- 
ing to an ecclesiastical assembly convened in Mentz. 
The assembly granted his request, but Gottschalk was 
defeated in his attempt through the efforts of Rabanus 
Maurus, the Abbot of his monastery, who appealed to 
the Emperor Lewis the Pious againsiethe action of the 
assembly. Not caring to remain longer subject to the 
authority of Rabanus Maurus after this event, he re- 
moved to the monastery of Orbais, in France, and ap- 
plied himself to the study of the writings of Augus- 
tine. 

It will be remembered that the discussions of the 
preceding period had related chiefly to the doctrines 
of sin and grace, and that it was in respect to these 
doctrines only that the views of Augustine had tri- 
umphed over the views of the Pelagians and semi- 
Pelagians. Augustine himself had been careful not to 
say much of a predestination to condemnation, and it 
was not generally understood that his system included 
the doctrine of an absolute decree fixing the final con- 
dition of both reprobate and elect. ; 

But Gottschalk soon found or developed such a doc- 
trine. His position was so clearly a deduction from 
the writings of the greatest and most orthodox teacher 
of the church, that he did not even suspect it could be 
heresy. His views, however, which he took some 
pains to develop and disseminate, soon came to the 
ears of Rabanus Maurus, his former Abbot, now Arch- 
bishop of Meniz, who immediately condemned them, 
expressing his disapproval in violent and reproachful 
terms in a treatise prepared for the purpose. But 
Gottschalk was not to be silenced so easily. Upon the 
occasion of an assembl¢ of spiritual and secular lords, 
including the King himself, held by Rabanus at Mentz 
in the year 848, he ‘appeared, and, confident in his 
orthodoxy, presented to the Archbishop a written 
statement of his views. 

This was a bold step. The authority of Rabanus 
Maurus was supreme in the assembly, and Gottschalk 
was, of course, condemned. As, however, he did not 
belong to the jurisdiction of Rabanus, but to that of 
Hinkmar, Archbishop of Rhei’ns, he was sent to his 
proper ecclesiastical superior, with a letter from the 
former calling upon Hinkmar to prevent him from 
doing further mischief. 

The difference between the views of Gottschalk and 
Rabanus Maurus, as they appeared in the discussion at 
Mentz, consisted chiefly in the fact that the former 
asserted that the will and the knowledge of God are 
inseparable, and that consequently foreknowledge and 
predestination are the same thing. Hence the saved 
and the lost are alike unconditionally predestinated to 
their final condition. Rabanus Maurus, on the con- 
trary, distinguished between foreknowledge and pre- 
destination, affirming unconditional predestination 
with reference to the elect, but conditioning the pre- 
destination of the wicked upon God’s foreknowledge 
of their sin. Thus the elect were called predestinati, 
the predestinate, while the reprobate were the prescitt, 
the foreknown. 

Hinkmar, upon receiving the letter of Rabanus, 
summoned Gottschalk to appear before an assembly 
to be held under his presidency at Chiersy (Cressy) in 
849. The King and the secular princes were also pres- 
ent at this assembly. Gottschalk, however, did not 
retract, but boldly defended his views. He was there- 
forse condemned as a teacher of error, suspended from 
his priestly functions, and sentenced to be whipped 
** durissimis verberibus,’’ and to be confined in the cell 
ofa monastery. He was scourged so inhumanly that, 
writhing with pain, he at length cast into the fire a 
writing he had prepared in his own defense, contain- 
ing nothing but citations from the Scriptures and the 
earlier church fathers. He was then imprisoned in 
the monastery of Hautvilliers. 

This harsh treatment excited much sympathy in his 
behalf, which, however, his persistence in what was 
esteemed his error, and his efforts to propagate and 
defend it while in prison, did much to forestall. Some 
advised Hinkmar to gentler measures, but Rabanus 
Maurus, the old enemy of Gottschalk, complained of 
the liberty to write and speak in his own defense 
which was allowed him in prison and said he ought 
never to be admitted to the communiou unless he re- 
canted. ‘All that remains to be done,” said he, “ is 
to pray for our weak brother, that it may please Al- 
mighty God to save his soul and bring him back to 
the true faith.”’ 

Gottschalk, on the contrary, was so confident in his 
doctrine and in the justice of his cause, that he was 
ready to submit himself to the judgment of God. He 
proposed to'step publicly, in presence of the king and 
the assembled clergy, into four caldrons, placed one 
after another and filled respectively with boiling wa- 
ter, oil, and pitch, and the last with blazing flame. If 
he shrunk from the test, they might immediately cast 
him into the fire. ‘“‘ Let no one accuse me of rashness,” 
said he, ‘on account of this proposal]. I do it relying 
upon the grace of God aione.’”’ But whether his ene- 
mies had too much human feeling toward their heret- 
ical brother, cr whether they superstitiously feared 
the results of his remarkable “faith,” the proposal 
was not accepted, and Gottschalk was left to languish 





nearly twenty years in his prison, whence he was re- 
leased only by death. During his last sickness Hink- 
mar refused him the consolations of the communion 
and the hepe of Christian burial after his death, except 
upon the condition of a full and explicit recantation. 
Gottschalk preferred to dispense with the offices of 
the church rather than purchase them by denying 
what he believed to be true, and died without them 
tranquilly in his faith. 

There is no one is this age who would not be shocked 
by this inhuman treatment of a man who was un- 
doubtedly earnest and honest in his opinions; but the 
facts in the case are worthy of notice as indicating that 
more than four hundred years after the death of Au- 
gustine it was regarded as an abominable heresy to be- 
lieve that God had predestined any part of the human 
race to inevitable damnation, and an atrocious crime 
to attempt to propagate such a belief. 

In connection with the case of Gottschalk, an exten- 
sive discussion was carried on, in which, besides the 
names of Hinkmar and Rabanus Maurus already men- 
tioned, appear also those of Prudentius, Bishop of 
Troyes, Ratramnus, of Corbie, Servatus Lupus, John 
Scotus Eerigena, and other theologians prominent in 
their time; and the Synods of Cressy and Valence 
issued their decrees in supposed contradiction of each 
other. There was, however, substantially no differ- 
ence between the positions of the two parties. The 
controversy related merely to terms and formularies 
of doctrine. The Gottschalkiau party stood for the 
logical consistency of the doctrine of predestination; 
while the other and more Catholic party believed the 
doctrine might be so stated as to be consistent with 
the idea that God desires the salvation of all men, and 
with an actual, bona fide offer of salvation to all. And 
the fact that they thought so, and made these truths 
prominent in religious instruction, thus throwing the 
doctrine of an absolute predestination into the back- 
ground of the religious consciousness, was, in the opin- 
ion of Neander, a matter of great practical importance. 
There are, we believe, few at the present day who will 
be inclined to dissent in this regard from an authority 
so eminent. 

THE SCHOOLMEN. 

The Schoolmen (commencing with Anselm, of Can- 
terbury, who was born in 1033), were generally Augus- 
tinians refining, however, more or leas upon the system 
of the great teacher of the patristic period. Anselm 
held that the child is guilty of actual sin inherited 
from the fall, but does not assert a total loss of free- 
dom in consequence. Freedom he defines as liberty 
to do right, not freedom of choice between good and 
evil; otherwise the good would have ‘no freedom. 
Foreknowledge and predestination with him are the 
same, and he endeavors to hold the doctrine of pre- 
destination in connection with a certain freedom of the 
will. 

Peter Lombard distinguishes between foreknowledge 
and predestination, saying there can be no predestina- 
tion without foreknowledge, but there can be fore- 
knowledge without predestination. He, like most of 
the Schoolmen, believed in the Creation theory of 
souls, and he contrived a way in which the doctrine of 
original sin might be held consistently with this theory, 
a problem which had troubled Augustine. He says 
that the soul created pure is yet inevitably corrupted 
by contact with the body, by its intimate union with 
human nature originally corrupted in Adam. 

Thomas Aquinas, the Doctor Angelicus, who is by 
many considered as the most acute and profound of 
the scholastic theologians, distinguishes between the 
effect of predestination in general and in particular. 
Practically, however, his distinction is without a dif- 
ference. He doubts the certainty of divine grace, and 
indicates three ways in which one may know whether 
he is the recipient of it, viz., by direct revelation, by 
immediate consciousness, or by certain signs such as 
internal mental experiences; but he says the last two 
ways are uncertain, and the first is accorded only in 
extraordinary instances. He adopts the above men- 
tioned theory of Peter Lombard, and develops and 
explains it more fully. 

Dun Scotus (Doctor Subtilis), lecturer at Oxford and 
Paris and the best hair-splitter among the Schoolmen, 
was the leader of a rival party representing practical 
rather than dogmatic or doctrinal tendencies. He in- 
sisted more than the earlier Schoolmen upon the idea 
of personal moral responsibility, and was accordingly 
accused of semi-Pelagianism. His views, however, 
were so strongly supported by the religious conscious- 
ness of mankind that they made great progress, 
though the weight of scholastic and patristic authority 
was decidedly against them. 

Thomas, of Bradwardine, (Doctor Profundus), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and confessor to Edward III., 
who lived a half century afier Dun Scotus, was a strict 
predestinationist, but had occasion to lament the de- 
generacy of his time, saying that the whole world had 
fallen into the errors of Pelagianism. And, indeed, we 
may remark generally that the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination has never been able to hold its own, except 
when enforced by ecclesiastical authority or defended 
by continuous argument. The moment these are re- 
laxed there always commences a revolt of the relig- 
ious consciousness against it. 

THE EARLY REFORMERS. 

Passing down from the period of scholasticism pro- 
per, we find that Wyckliffe was led to the theory of 
unconditional predestination by his extreme realism. 
The reformers generally, also, were predestinationists. 





It seems’ probable that an important practical interest 
may have contributed to this result. Luther rebelleq 
against the doctrine ef indulgences and the power of 
the keys. These‘doctrines as taught by the Roman 
Church made salvation conditional upon the will of 
the Pope. The power of life or death over the soul 
was vested in him. 

In casting about for some safe ground from which to 
assail these monstrous errors, nothing would be so na- 
tural to one who was familiar with the writings of 
Augustine and knew the great influence of his name, 
as to settle upon the doctrine of predestination, which 
taught that salvation depended not at all upon the 
will of the Pope nor of any man, but upon the will of 
God alone, as embodied in his eternal election. Thus 
Luther onthe authority of Augustine himself could 
strike at the root of the papal abominations. But 
while denying the freedom of the will and all co-ep- 
eration on the part of man he yet inconsistently as- 
serted that the decrees of God are conditional. 
Melancthon endeavored to soften his system by intro- 
ducing a certain co-operation of the will as a factor in 
regeneration. 

It will be observed that Luther derived his doctrine 
directly from Augustine, and had in addition the 
above mentioned practical interest in asserting and 
maintaining it. The doctrine of the early reformers 
was not, therefore, the result of careful, disinterested, 
undisturbed, independent investigation and reflection. 
It was the old Augustinian doctrine as it had come 
down through the church and the schools; the old 
and tried asserted in opposition to the corruption of 
the new. And considering the nature and magnitude 
of the work they had to do, the stormy character of 
the times in which they lived, and the powerful exter- 
nal influences to which they were subjected, we could 
hardly expect them to improve on the system of the 
Bishop of Hippo, or to discover and eliminate the errors 
which had proved too subtle for his profound and 
powerful mind. 

We now come to Calvin, who made himself so promi- 
nent in this field, and so modified, and developed, aud 
systematized the doctrines of Augustine that the name 
of the reformer has replaced that of the church fa- 
ther as the symbol of erthodoxy in the modern 
church. 








HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


By CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


HAVE for years attended, as a listener and a 

learner, the prayer-meetings of the Boston Young 

Men’s Christian Association ; and I find there a marked 
discrepancy between what I bear and what I feel. 

I hear there frequent declarations (made, evidently, 
in gratitude to the Giver, and not frem personal 
vanity or vainglory) of a permanent rest, peace and 
spiritual delight enjoyed by the narrators, of com- 
plete deliverance from the fear of death, and of a 
faith efficacious to sustain them under those anxieties 
troubles and despondencies which misfortune of any 
kind tends to produce. Whatever may befall them, 
poverty or disease, painful accident or pecuniary ioss, 
privation of friends or relatives by death, or their own 
summons to a speedy departure from this world, these 
and all other things (they affirm) are made to work to- 
gether for their good; and so perfect welfare is secured 
for them both in this life and that which is to come. 

Those who claim to have received these benefits 
ascribe them to their reception (not with the intellect, 
but with the spiritual and affectional nature) of the 
doctrines commonly known as “ orthodox”’ or “ evan- 
gelical.”” Further, they declare with the utmost con- 
fidence not only that the joy, rest and peace in question 
certainly and appropriately flow from this source, but 
that they can have no other source; and that, even in 
those exceptional cases where some other reliance 
seems to suffice for the exigencies of this life, no other 
cau avail at the approach or in the hour of death, 

It is noticeable that the assurance above described is 
expressed with equal confidence by all classes of those 
who have adopted the ideas in question. The new 
convert, whether ignorant or inteHigent, and the be- 
liever who has scarcely passed the age of childhood, 
affirm just as confidently as the experienced church 
member, both that they are thus saved, and that in no 
other way can any one be saved. All but those who 
hold with them are in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity; where (they confess) they also would 
have remained but for unmerited favor and grace; 
and they incessantly enjoin upon those who hear them 
to seize that ‘‘ way of escape,” to accept those “ terms 
of salvation” which have wrought such admirable re- 
sults in their own case. 

As I sit and hear these things repeated thus con- 
fidently, I recognize an utter unsoundness and delusion 
in them, as far as my own case is concerned; since I 
possess and enjoy, and have for many years possessed 
and enjoyed, the very advantages thus claimed, but 
on aground quite different from that which my “or- 
thodox”’ friends claim as the only source capable ef 
producing them. I have permanent peace, rest and 
joy in God, genuine affectionate communion with bim, 
and perfect trust in his friendly providence, not only 
as guarding my present welfare but as sure to accom- 
plish my permanent welfare. But I have obtained 
these invaluable blessings in the manner reeommended 
in the parable of the.‘‘ Prodigal Son,” by direct per- 
sonal application to Father, God, without seeking 
or desiring the mediation. or intercession of an eldet 
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brother. or of any third party whatever. When I 
hear in the prayer meeting the frequent repetition of 
the formula, ‘‘Give yourself to Jesus,’’ my reflection 
is—I cannot commit so dishonest an act. I belong to 
God. I acknowledge his proprietorship in me and my 
responsibility to him; and, recognizing him both as 
Creator and Friend, and being well assured of his 
presence with me at all times, I conceive that I honor 
and please him best by such trust in the reality of his 
Fatherhood as to bring directly to himself such sup- 
plication or thanksgiving, or such outpouring of grati- 
tude or affection as I may feel moved at any time to 
offer. 

, Whus, between myself and any one of the conductors 
of this meeting, tnere exists this very curious relative 
position: each thinks the other grossly and enormously 
in error; each regards the other as cherishing delusive 
hopes and unfounded expectations; each supposes the 
other to hold erroneous ideas of God, and of the true 
relation of men to him, and of the present chief busi- 
ness and the ultimate destiny of mankind; and each 
thinks it the immediate duty of the other to change 
his position. 

The last of these points of resemblance between me 
and my friend of the Association brings me to the 
mention of a point of difference between us: he wishes 
me forthwith to accept his doctrine, taking its correct- 
ness for granted; I wish him to examine fairly both 
mine and his own, to see which ought rather to be 
accepted. I appeal to truth, agreeing to abide by 
what fair and full investigation shall show to be truth. 

The course naturally and reasonably to be taken, in 
this state of things, is, I think, that my friend and I 
should sit down together, and calmly look into and 
compare the ground of our opposite beliefs, that we 
may be enabled to agree as to whai is truth, and as to 
‘what duties, what course of life, and what attitude 
towards God and our fellow-men are thus shown to be 
ebligatory upon us. 

But, when I propose this, my friend of the Associa- 
tion frankly declares that no consideration whatever 
will avail to make him give up the theological system 
held and taught by the Association. He does not 
care to look at the grounds of my ideas, because 
“the knows that my ideas are wrong.” He does not 
care to scrutinize the basis of the Association’s sys- 
tem, because ‘“‘he knows that system to be right.” 
When I ask why he receives this or that doctrine, he 
promptly cites a text. When I show that, from the 
meaning and connection of that text, it can have no 
proper bearing upon the subject in question, and show 
perhaps, also, that he has put into the mouth of Jesus 
or of Paul words handed down to us as coming from 
Solomon or David, none of these things move him, ex- 
cept to the avoidance of further conference. When I 
quote to him, from that Scripture which he claims to 
be arule of duty as well as of faith, the injunction: 
“Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you””— 
he quietly assumes that I am “ carnal” and not “spir- 
itual,’’ and that therefore it would be useless to talk to 
me. As to the last point, there is this to be said in 
maintenance of my friend’s position: that it is custom- 
ary with the Association and its members to stigma- 
tize as “‘ carnal”’ persons holding a theology materially 
different from their own; and that at one of their 
great conventions recently held, members of the Asso- 
ciation were expressly advised ‘‘not to argue” with 
such persons. 

Private friendly conference upon these matters 
being thus out of the question, it may be asked: 
Why not, in a meeting advertised as “Free,” and 
where the leader habitually invites, and even urges, 
everybody to speak who has anything to say, why not 
make a quiet, brief statement of varying views and the 
reasons of them, that each person present may com- 
pare them at leisure with those taught by the Associa- 
tion? 

This course, which would seem natural and preba- 
ble in a meeting called “ Free,” is very rarely attempt- 
ed by any dissenter from the ideas there dominant, 
because the policy and customs of the Association are 
well known to be hostile to it. I myself have known 
of three cases in which dissenters have been impera- 
tively desired by those in authority not to speak. 
again ; of two or three cases in which the expression of 
unwelcome opinion has been clamored down, the lead- 
er of the meeting interrupting the speaker by starting 
the doxology to indicate that the session was closed, 
and that in advance of the customary time of closing, 
and I have known of two cases in which manual force 
was used by those in authority to prevent such dis- 
‘Senters from taking such part in the meetings as all 
those present had been expressly desired to take. 

Is it asked—even supposing the correctness of the 
above representations—why speak of them? Why not 
let the managers of the institution in question manage 
it in their own way? 

My reasons for speaking thus openly (after the fail- 
ure, be it observed, of attempts to present these 
thoughts to the Association itself, in its meetings for 
Teligious conference, and to individual members of it 
in private), are the following: 

Having long been conversant with the reasons (of all 
kinds) for and against the theological system on which 
the Association in question is founded, I am sure that 
very much of what is claimed in regard to it is un- 
‘sound and untrue, and that this could be plainly shown 
if comparison of views were permitted there. 

. Most of the young men who are brought into these 





meetings by the zealous street missionaries of the As- 
sociation plainly belong to the class called unculti- 
vated, or ignorant. They have no comprehension of 
the nature of evidence, or of the conditions which 
ought properly to precede a man’s belief in any state- 
ment. They are predisposed to look upon the mission- 
aries who have gathered them, and upon the managers 
of the Assoeiation who patronize them, as both good 
and wise; and they readily receive as true any propo- 
sition uttered with solemnity by any of these persons. 
The “converts”? made from this class—and it is this 
class which furnishes far the larger proportion of con- 
verts—remain ignorant, being expressly taught by the 
leaders as well as by the general tone of the meetings 
in question, that what they need to know is ‘‘ Jesus, 
and Jesus only.’’ They are taught that it is their clear 
and imperative duty to speak in these meetings, from 
the moment they have “given themselves to Jesus,” 
and they are very soon urged to take the leadership in 
them}-‘and, whether as leaders, or as simple exhorters, 
they are conspicuous examples of ‘zeal without 
knowledge.’ The good influence exercised by the As- 
sociation in keeping these young men from the use of 
strong drink, tobacco and profane language, is largely 
counterbalanced by the arrest of mental development 
which the training there clearly tends to produce. 
Not only are certain theologic dogmas imposed on 
them as necessary to be received and believed without 
examination; the influence of the institution leaves 
them (in the majority of cases) as it found them, with- 
out knowing how to examine anything, even without 
knowing that scrutiny should precede assent. 

I affirm, after careful and long continued observa- 
tion, that most of the ‘‘converts” made in these 
prayer-meetings are of the sort above described. But 
the claim of the Association that many converts are 
made is the chief ground on which it annually asks the 
contribution of thousands of dollars for salaries and 


material aids for propagandism. As the Association 


represents the good thus effected as immense, and as 
the incidental works of beneficence employed to facil- 
itate this propagandism are so trumpeted as to per- 
suade many people to give it money who would refuse 
to do so if they understood its partisan and exclusive 
character, it seems fair that, somewhere, a just state- 
ment of this character should appear. As the Chris- 
tian Union is read by the very people who, supporting 
the Association, ought to understand the matters above 
stated in regard to it, I ask for this communication a 
place in its columns. 

19 PIncKNEY, St., Boston, Oct. 15, 1874. © 

[See comments on the editorial page.—Ep. C. UNION.) 











THE VOICE OF GOD. 


By Fanny BARROow. 


* My beloved organ is the glorious, pure voice of God.” 
—JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


OWN through the aisles the swelling tones 
In wave-like glory roll; 
The pipes with breath from heaven fill, 
The Vo1cE of Gop sends thrill on thrill 
Through every listening soul. 


Tones of compassion infinite, 
Forgiveness all divine—blend 
With full assurance in the Word: 
* A mighty fortress is our God, 
A Saviour he will send.” 


Then rose the voices of the throng, 
Uncertain, vaguely stirred, 

Till, like the sun from dull eclipse, 

Out burst the hymn from hearts and lips, 
In grand and sweet accord. 


On the rapt face of Bach a smile 
Divinely radiant shone ; 
The wondrous Vo1ce rose high and higher, 
When white-robed angels, heaven’s choir, 
To him came floating down. 


O miracle of love and joy! 
Angels with men are singing ! 
Filling the church as with a flood: 
“ A mighty fortress is our God ;” 
Their allelujahs ringing. 


*Tis ended. And the organ’s tones 
Like incense float away ; 
But on the master's heart there fell 
** The peace of God, with him to dwell 
Onto the perfect day.” 








OLD NHW ENGLAND CUSTOMS. 
By Rev. Jonn W. Doves. 


HE peculiarities of custom that marked the 
earlier epochs of our history have for the most 

part been obliterated. Every year witnesses a grow- 
ing homogeneousness among the people, and with it a 
loss of the local sentiments that cluster around the 
homes of the fathers. The transformation has been so 
gradual that even the oldest inhabitant does nof real- 
ize how completeitis. The traces of Puritan manners 
are already so indistinct that it is difficult to form 
an idea of what life in the early New England days 
used to be. But it may be worth while to glance 
backward at the customs that have been outgrown, in 


order to estimate aright the progress that has been 


made in the march of civilization. We will confine 
our view to those that relate to public worship. 

It is entertaining to us to learn what restrictions our 
fathers were accustomed to impose upon themselves, 
We find in one town that all persons who should stand 





outside of the meeting-house during the time of divine 
service were to be set in the stocks. All who abseated 
themselves from public worship were complained of to 
the court. People wererequired torefrain from werk 
and recreation on fast and thanksgiving days, ‘and 
any one had aright to stop a traveler either on the 
Sabbath or on lecture days. Inn-keepers were obliged 
to clear their houses of all persons able to go to meet- 
ing excepting only the strangers who might be in town. 
Corporal punishment was inflicted in some places on 
those who denied the Scriptures. In one town in 
eastern Massachusetts it was voted “that the three 
hindmost seats in the meeting-house be left for the 
boys that are under twelve years old, and three seats 
above in the men’s gallery be left for older boys to sit 
in, and that the select men see to the getting of 
two men to look after the boys that they be made to 
sit in the seats appointed for them, and that. they be 
kept from playing.” If any of the boys above twelve 
years old should play on the Sabbath day in the time 
of public worship, they were to be brought below and 
compelled to sit with the smaller boys until they leave 
off playing on the Sabbath. It was also votéd that 
the same course be taken with the girls. Two misses 
in one case were fined for laughing in meeting, and 
for speaking deridingly of God’s Werd and ordinances 
men were sentenced to pay five pounds or be whipped. 
Matters were brought before the brethren of the 
church that are not often submitted to such a.tribu- 
nal now. One brother was cast out of the church 
for “carnal carriages.’”” He was much given te idle- 
ness and too much jeering, and had slacked tn the 
duty of prayer. He was observed, also, by some, to be 
somewhat proud. Another was excommunicated for 
lying and suspicions of stealing pins. One Goodye 
was cut off for slandering two sisters and other such 
talk. A certain brother who was troubled by hia 
neighbor’s hens used to scatter corn on his barn floor 
where he had arranged a trap in the shape of the fig- 
ure four, made by a large door taken off from its place 
for the purpose. The hens would run urder the doer 
and spring the trap, thus giving him many an exeel- 
lent poultry dinner. The matter came up in church 
meeting, and elicited much discussion. The decision 
was that it was the duty of the deacon to keep his 
hens on his own premises, and the brother in killmg 
them had not committed an act deserving ef church 
censure. It was not an uncommon thing in those 
days for people to bring their dinners to meeting. In 
a certain instance a pitcher of milk was set on the pul- 
pit stairs by the occupant of a pew near by. During 
the long prayer a dog found his way into the meeting- 
house, and in wandering about in the aisles espied the 
pitcher. Putting his nose into-it he kept on lapping 
till his head had forced itself so far into the vessel 
that it was impossible to shake it off. To see the dog 
working vehemently to get the pitcher from his head, 
as he ran up and down the aisles, was too much for 
the risibles of the congregation, even in the time of 
prayer. The minister, opening his eyes, caught sight 
of the dog and was himself overcome by the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene. The congregation were too much 
demoralized to resume worship for that occasion, and 
it was found practicable to adjourn till afternoon. 
The suggestive record of one of the earliest Thanke- 
giving days is worth transcribing at this season of the 
year. lit bears date December 22, 1636: “* Beginning 
some half an hour before niue, and continued until 
after twelve o’clock, ye day being very cold—begin- 
ning with a short prayer, then a psalm sung, then more 
large in prayer, after that another pealm and the 
Word taught, after that prayer, and then a psalm. 
Then making merry to the creatures, the poorer sort 
being invited by the others.”” The three hours’ service 
bespeaks the grit of the old Saxon, while the making 
merry to the creatures with the poorer neighbors 
invited in to share at the festive board shows a warm 
heart and a sweet charity shining benignantly over all. 
There was a happy commingling of the genial and 
severe in the ministerial fathers of New England 
which has not always been recognized in the pictures 
drawn by their descendants. A vein of humor in 
a religious teacher was not, however, appreciated 
in those days as it is new, and its indulgence usually 
tended to disparage the reputation of a minister among 
his contemporaries. One of the early pastors haying 
found some difficulties in his blot on this side the 
water, chiefly on this account, returned in his old age 
to Wales and preached to a very small congregation in 
his native town. One of the sea captains of his old 
charge having occasion to spend a Sabbath in his 
vicinity, went to hear him preach, and after service 
called upon the old minister. Among other things it 
was a natural inquiry of the old friend: ** How do you 
get your support here, Mr. M.?” “O, Sir, lam sup- 
ported by the Lord’s children, by the devil’s children, 
and by my own.” “How is that?” ‘ Why, the out- 
side people are pleased with the occasional anecdotes 
of my discourses, and when the hat is passed round 
they drop in a little. The little church does what 
it can, and my own children make up the rest.” 
People were more solicitous then than now to have 
their children baptized in very early infancy, some- 
times calling in the minister to perform the ceremony 
just before the little one expired, that it might not go 
unbaptized into the world ef spirits, The usual prac- 
tice was to baptize a child the first Sabbath after its 
birth. Some born on the Sabbath have been known 
to be carried to church two miles the same day in 
winter for the purpose of baptism. Practically, if not’ 
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theoretically, the rite of baptism in the case of infants 
was believed to be ess »ntial to salvation. 
| ‘(he Indian question was a practical one with many 
of the early ministers of New England, and received a 
very different solution from that given to it by many 
of the present generation. The parsonage kitchen 
| was a favorite resort for them, and the pastor was at 
home in their wigwams and joined freely with them in 
‘their festivals. They were won by kindness and 
taught the principles of piety like children, and while 
it was not possible to preserve the natural stock from 
wasting away, they were secured from vice and bar- 
‘‘barism while they lived, and in many instances fitted 
for a felicity beyond,.to which they had an equal title 
‘with ourselves. The ministerial record of New En- 
gland through all the olden times was a noble one. 
To them is due in great part the shaping of the lives of 
their generations, and they stand as the worthy repre- 
sentatives of the times in which they lived. 


Pecture-Room alk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE LORDS SUPPER. 
Fray Evenrne, Oct. 30, 1874. 


E are, on Sabbath morning, to unite. to- 

gether in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and a few words on that ordinance, as it is 
called, may not be inappropriate to-night. 

At the close of one of the great Jewish festivals, 
which combined in it, in its mode of administration, 
both deep religious feeling and great social feeling, our 
Saviour drew together his disciples, and roke bread, 
as they were accustomed to do in the Jewish festival, 
and distributed to them the cup, which was also after 
the manner of the Jews, and commanded them to con- 
tinue the observance, with the declaration tbat it was 
to be in remembrance of him. Afterwards it became 
an act on their part not simply and barrenly of remem- 
brance: it was the remembrance of men that loved; 

' it was the remembrance of those that had been schol- 
ars to their Teacher; it was the remembrance of friends 
to their great Friend. 

' We cannot very well, colored as this observance is 
with all that has been added to it, and coming down 
to us through such ranks of controversy, imagine the 
extreme simplicity of the original act. It was as near 
the act of a personal family meeting as can be con- 
ceived. You will take into consideration that it was 
not performed in a temple. It might have been 
performed in a temple, and it might have been made 
very emphatic, it might have been associated with the 
whole Jewish economy and with the Jews’ feeling of 
love for their own country and their own institutions; 
but it was not: the temple had nothing to do with it. 
It might have been an act of synagogical service, 
which was substantially our church service; but it was 
not. It was in a private house, and it was of the most 
personal character. 

You are to take into consideration this, that it was 
not a church in which he gathered with his twelve dis- 
ciples. They had never been gathered into one ecclesi- 
astical body. They were not separated from the Jew- 
ish church. They were Jews. They still took part in 

' the services, as they did for ten, for twenty years. That 
is a matter of history, incontrovertible. The only par- 
allel that I know of to this early state of the disciples 
of Christ in their Jewish connection, is that of the Wes- 
leyan movement in the bosom of the State church of 
England. During all the time that John Wesley was 
alive, his followers were simply a sect within a sect ;— 
not that exactly, but a company within a church; and 
it was not until after his death that a separation was 
made from the mother church, so that they had an 
organic life of their own. . 

Now, in their early history, the disciples that Christ 
gathered, and those in Judwa whom the apostles 
gathered, were not separated from the Jewish church. 
Where churches were gathered in other lands there 
was 2 modification of the general policy. 

So, then, in its institution, there was nothing in the 
Lord’s Supper which was ecclesiastical. It was do- 
mestic. It was personal. It stood simply in the rela- 
tion of affection to those with whom he had consorted, 
and whom he was about to leave. It was a personal 
act on their part; and 1 think that if you look at it 

| you will see that the injunction was this: ‘“‘ To the end 
of your lives remember me; and this act, this special 
form, shall bring me back to you. Remember meas 
giving myself for you broken—my blood, my flesh, 
myself.” Taking it out of Jewish phraseology and 
custom, and introducing it into our own language, it 
is as if a father, going to leave his household, should 
say, “Now, I shall be gone from you on a voyage for 
three years; but every single month, or every single 
week, on such a day or evening, I wish all my children 
might gather together and recollect this supper which 
we have had together, and remember me. It will 
serve to bring me back clearly and freshly to your 
miinds if you celebrate it on a given evening.” It would 
be a thing that every child, every one that loved him, 
would joy to perform. 

Such is the Lord’s Supper. As I understand it, it 
represents Christ, as Christ represents God; and the 
whole resource of the divine nature is proffered. to 
every man that needs it. Greater love bath no man 
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than that he lay down his life for his friend; and 
Christ laid his life down for men; and the act sym- 
bolizes, manifests, that the whole power and force of 
the divine nature isembarked for men. God is brought 
near to us personally in Jesus Christ, and his suffering 
and death are to manifest the grandeur of that divine 
purpose, sympathy and work for which the earth was 
made, for which it exists, and which is carried out 
into a thousand institutions; but the central power is 
God present—that is, the persenal God—God brought 
into personal relation to each individual seul. 

Now, this institution, I take it, was never meant to 
be, in the sense in which it has been, ecclesiastical. In 
the first place, I do not think it was ever given to the 
church—it was given to Christians. I do not say that 
it is not a wise economy for churches to administer it; 
I do not say that it may not be more convenient and 
more efficient when administered by the church; but 
this I say: that it did not belong to the church, and 
does not. Isay that it belongs to the individual be- 
liever, and that every man who loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ has a right, in his own way, and for himself and 
family, to employ those symbols for the uses for which 
they were instituted. If it can be done better and 
more effectively in the household, the right is there. 
if it can be more beneficially administered in the 
brotherhood, the artificial family, the church, the 
right is there; but the church does not own it any 
more than it owns the Bible; and the church has no 
more right to take it away from the laity than it has 
to take the Bible away from the laity; and there is 
nothing in it to make it necessary that a minister 
should administer it any more than it is necessary that 
a minister should read the Bible and explainit. We 
bave broken down the Roman notion that the Bible 
belongs to the church, and it has been given to the 
people. More and more, liberty has asserted itself, 
and men have exercised their judgment and censcience 
more in regard to this most central of all souvenirs— 
that by which individual Christians come to their 
Lord and Master in the recognition of his love to 
them. That right belongs to them, and not to the or- 
ganic church. 

See how far it has wandered when you come to 
think what the history of it has been. See how this 
most simple and understandable celebration has been 
made the most excessively abstract and often contre- 
dictory ordinance. Consider that into this rite has 
been infused the notion of the absolute corporal pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ in the bread and wine. Consider 
how the world has for centuries been defending or 
attacking that subtle and impossible conception—for 
it is impossible, and men are commanded to take 
it without understanding it, with credulity—for in 
such a matter as that faith can scarcely mean any- 
thing else. Consider that the act by which the soul is 
brought near to God in his merciful manifestation, by 
which men in their weakness, and sinfulness, and want, 
are brought into the immediate presence of a Saviour 
who so loved the world that he would rather die than 
that it should perish—consider that that act has been 
the executioner which has hung more men, burned 
more men, slain more men, than probably any one 
point in the Christian faith. For centuries the subject 
of the Holy Communion has been the most fatal 
blight upon men, in their personal safety. In Froude’s 
History of England you see how, from the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII. down to the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth, the critical question was whether 
a@ man was sound on that subject—whether he believed 
in the “‘ real presence,” or that substantially. 

So, that which was meant to be an assarance of the 
divine presence has been made an instrument of tor- 
ture, of unutterable suffering, and of murder. Nor 
has the spirit which led to such a state of things been 
yet exorcised. We see a great sister church, which 
does not recognize us, but which we are proud to rec- 
ognize (the Protestant Episcopal Church of America), 
in the midst of trouble on this very subject. A consider- 
able portion of her clergy hold to the mystery of the 
Communion—if not to actual transubstantiation, yet 
se near to it that it would be impossible to put a Knife 
blade between the one and the other. A great many 
of them wisk to have the hely elements lifted before 
the people, and to have mem bow down and worstip 
the bread and wine, or the idea that is expressed by 
them. The controversy is sore, and the clergymen do 
not know what to do, and the bishops do not know 
what to do.. Fhe whole church is in trouble; and I am 
sorry for i, Edonot rejoice in the vexation of any 
church or denomination. I stand and behold with 
pain that in our own time, and in our immediate 
neighborhood, among those that we both love ané 
revere, there: should still be that same torment con- 
nected with the simplest domestic and personal rite im 


the Christian religion. Let us all hope and pray that} 


God may bring these brethren safely out of their per- 
plexities, and that the issue may be such as shall har= 
monize that great and growing church, and unite 
them more in sympathy with all their sister 
churches in the land. But above all, may everything 
be so overruled as that the primitive and original 


method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper as a spiritual | 


transaction betweer each soul and the symbolized 
Saviour, for the manifestation. ef the power of God), 
and for the salvation of men, shall be maintained. 
And it is for us more and more to grow into the inte~ 
rior spirit of this transaction. That we may do so, the 
simple condition is this: a profound sense of our own 
weakness, ef our own sinfulness, and of the indispens- 





able necessity of the divine quickening power to aid 
us to grow out of weakness, and to leave our sing 
behind us. In the celebration of the Lord's Supper, it 
is for all those to partake of it who heartily repent of 
sin, and earnestly desire to be free from it, and will. 
ingly look to Christ as their Helper. The condition is 
very simple. All that, loving the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and in truth, desire to sit about his table in 
remembrance of him, refreshing their mind, and 
bringing before it all that blessed, divine economy by 
which God gives his power, his wisdom, his purity and 
his love for the salvation of men, may do so. There is 
no mystic power or channel through which is rolled 
down on us a special or ecclesiastical grace; but the 
soul by faith brings near to it the most affecting and 
the most powerful consideration that was ever dis- 
closed to the heart, of the inner nature of God, | 


One gentleman expressed and enlarged upon the thought 
that one of the most important influenees designed to be 
connected with the Lord’s Supper was the presentation, as 
an example, of the mind of Christ, which was self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, suffering for the good of others. He was follow- 
ed by two gentlemen and a lady, who expressed their views 
on the subject under consideration, after which Mr. Beecher 
said : é rene cong 

If there should be here to-night, a Spaniard, ~, 
Italian, a German, a Russian, a Dane and a Swede, 
and they sncéuld all express the thought, “I love 
Christ, I am beloved of him, and I realize it,’? each 
one would say it in hisown language. I should not 
understand the Spaniard, so far as his words were ce¢n- 
cerned; neither should I understand the Italian; 
nevertheless, it being said to me, ‘‘ They are expressing 
it each in his own language,” I should ask, ‘“‘ What! 
Do I feel what they are all saying?’ and I should re- 
joice because, although they spoke in an urknown 
tongue, they spoke a thing that was well known to me. 

Now, when I hear brethren give each his view of the 
texts of the Bible, I perceive that one gets from them 
one kind of meat, another another kind, and another 
another. One believes in perfection, another speaks of 
the indwelling Saviour, another talks about the blood 
that cleansed him; and the sum-total is, that they are 
poor, needy sinners, that God has looked upon them 
and loved them, that they are glad of it, and that by 
faith in Christ they mean to hold on to the end; that 
is about the whole; and Ido not find fault that one 
expresses it in his circuitous way, another in his mys- 
tical way, and another in his emotive way. 

I am always glad to near brethren that come in 
among us give, in brief form, their experience, and I 
am glad to hear women give their experiences if brief 
and suitabie forms. Ina great brotherhood of Chris- 
tians, gathered as this brotherhood is, night after 
night, from different quarters, God forbid that there 
should not be a Pentecostal season. God forbid that 
men should not be allowed to speak in the language in 
which they were born, and in which the Spirit has dis~ 
Closed to them the most precious and sacred things. 








THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CORVEN- 
TION OF 1874. 


By toe Rey. Jutius H. WARD, 
Deputy from Maine. 


HIS is:# strictly legislative body, which meets: 
once im three years, and represents the bishops, 
clergy, and fkity of the ehurch throughout the coun-: 
try. The bishops always sit apart in secret session: 
Either House may take the initiative in the intreduc« 
tion of business;:but the House of Deputies, represent- 
ing the clerical: and lay elements combined, is the- 
more popular and better illustrates the mind and. 
temper of the church. The Convention gathers into a: 
focus the troubles distractimg and the needs pressing 
upon the church,;.and furnishes the human guidance 
which is necessary to make-a living church among an 
active and progressive people. The Episcopal Church 
is national im its earacter and coextensive with the 
entire country 1n its jurisdiction. It legislates as if it 
were to be, if it is vot now, the American Church for 
the American people, .and this poticy, together with 
the high standing efits members in our social, politi- 
eal, intellectual andreligious. life, and with the fact 
that it is the churc#of the past,.as being historic and 
catholic, no less than closely: identified with the best 
elements of our Protestant life, eauses its triennial 
gatherings to be watched with great interest by vast 
numbers of religious:people. The church acts with 
the consciousness of this responsibility, and, if slow in 
the minds of some to decide: what to do, is seldom 


| obliged to retreat from her positions. We who minister 


at her altars, and thosewho wateh her course as in the 
present Convention, are convinced that she is rapidly 
adapting herself to ttiefall needs of her great mission- 
ary work. The fact that this: is her present policy 
gives special significamoe to her doings in the Gonven- 
tion just ended, a judtéial estimate of which I proceed. 
to give. 

a sista with the Angtican Church has been 
greatly developed simee the Lambeth Conference of 
1867. The Bishop of Lichfield, for twenty-five years 


the missionary bishop of New Zealand, the best repre- 


sentative of a workitg Englis® bishop in the whole 
Anglican Communion; was present at the Convention 
of 1871 in Baltimore;,.and: befped greatly to give it 
breadth and spiritual wisdom. His presence in 
New York, his. openifig- sermon, bis eordial reception 
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‘and that of the accompanying deputation of bishops 
from Canada and Jamaica, his missionary address at 
the Academy of Music, his suggestions for our action 
with reference, to a federation or synod of Anglican 
churckes throughout the world, have had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the future relations of the English 
and American church; and notwithstanding the de- 
bate in the House of Deputies deprecating any inter- 
ference with the independence of the American 
church, the Convention was substantially agreed that 
the coming Pan-Anglican Synod should be represented 
by the bishops of our own branch of the church, 
Bishop Selwyn commanded profound ‘respect, and his 
visit was the great social event of the session. 

The admission of an Indian deputy, Henry Whipple 
Waumdixun, for the first time as a deputy in the 
Lower House, and the unanimous choice of Dr. Holly 
as colored bishep of the colored population of Haiti, 
the first instance in which we have given the Episco- 
pate for the organization of a foreign church, show the 
extension of our boundaries to two new races, while 
the advancement of religious work in the home field 
has had large provision in the erection of four new 
missionary jurisdictions in the West—Northern Cali- 

‘fornia, Northern and Western Texas, and Arizona and 
New Mexico. Four bishops were nominated for these 
new dioceses and promptly confirmed by the House of 
Deputies—Dr. Wingfield for Northern California, Dr. 
Garrett for Northern Texas, the Rev. Mr. Elliott for 
Western Texas, and the Rev. Mr. Adams, of New Or- 
leans, for Arizona and New Mexico. This is but the 
earnest of the making of many more missionary bishops, 
because the sending of the bishop into the field is the 
first step in sending the church. The subdivision of ex- 
isting dioceses, too large for proper Episcopal oversight 
and development, received a great impulse. The Con- 
vention gave consent to the subdivision of the dioceses 
of New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin and Michigan, and the 
constitution was so amended that with the consent of 
the General Convention rew missionary dioceses may 
be erected whenever ten presbyters and ten parishes 
exist within the limits of the proposed new diocese. 


This step looks toward a wise extension of the Episco- 


pate, and will have an immediate effect in the build- 
ing up of the church at new centers. The transfer of 
Bishop Williams from China to Japan, and the election 
of the Rev. Wm. P. Orrick as bishop of Shanghai, is 
the extension of the foreign Episcopate, and the diffi- 
culty of making a suitable choice of a successor to the 
lamented Bishop Auer alone prevented the election of 
@ bishop for Western Africa. The question of a suf- 
fragan or special bishop for the freedmen was largely 
considered in the Board of Missions, but was not suffi- 
ciently matured for present action. The extension of 
the Episcopate in so many directions is a significant 
proof that the church is being adapted for a larger 
constituency than she has yet secured. 

The steps taken in regard to ritual are also signifi- 
cant. It has been industriously taught by some within 
and believed by many without the church that we 


were advancing rapidly Romeward, and that Ritual-. 


ism shows it. Asa fact, extreme ritual has heretofore 
been an exotic in the Episcopal Church, and bids fair 
to be so for a long time tocome. There are not a doz- 
en Ritualistic churches in the whole country, and 
hardly any of these are strong. The Ritualists have 
been fighting, despite the absurdities of some of 
their number, for the recognition of Catholic doctrine 
and its expression in Catholic ritual. It has been a 
sharp contest. They have won every point for which 
they have contended. They go no further Romeward, 
and are already turning their attention to the increase 
of godliness of life and the extension of Christian 
_work among the poor. These people, greatly misun- 
derstood before and now, will be recognized in time to 
come as the regenerators of the American Church. 
The Convention met fully charged by Diocesan Con- 
ventions and by the addresses of many bishops, and 
with a community behind stimulated by exaggerated 
statements in certain Church papers almost to panic, 
to demand legislation upon ritual. With toleration 
insisted upon iz many quarters, opposing schools were 
nearly agreed that this fright in regard to Ritualism 
should be removed, and that the church should be 
maintained as the Protestant church of a Protestant 
nation. Greek met Greek in open debate and in the 
cleser contest of committees. The great debate in 
secret session on Dr. Seymour as Bishop-elect of Illi- 
nois was the fighting out in part of this question. 
Mainly from circumstances of accidental position, Dr. 
Seymour had become identified in the eyes of the pub- 
lic with advanced men and Ritualists, though himself 
standing independently and aloof from them, and not 
counted by Ritualists as one of themselves. Indeed, 
Dr. Seymour’s position as the Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary should have been sufficient as- 
surance of itself that he was not the partisan of any 
extremes. With this temper on the part of the House 
of Deputies, with the misunderstanding of Dr. Sey- 
mour’s position, and with the privilege of secret ses- 
sion, the confirmation of Dr. Seymour was the occasion 
of a debate continued with great thoroughness and 
ability on both sides through eight days, and without 
& parallel in our history. It ranged up and down, far 
and wide. Dr. Seymour’s efficient record for nineteen 
years was subjected to the closest scrutiny; every 
effort was made to identify him with advanced men; 
he was necessarily denied a hearing because the session 
-Was secret; finally a personal issue was raised between 
& bishop and himself in regard to doings in the Sem- 


Be 





inary; and while nothing was clearly proved against 
Dr. Seymour, and no charges were made against his 
moral character, and nothing discourteous was said 
by parties on either side during this extraordinary de- 
bate, there was just enough of doubt and hesitation 
and difficulty in reaching a decision to turn the con- 
stitutional vote by dioceses and orders against his 
confirmation. In the debate, the contest of Ritualism 
was indirectly fought out. His supposed identification 
with greatly advanced churchmanship was the under- 
lying motive in the contest, and the personal issues 
between Dr. Seymour and his colleagues at the Sem- 
inary,creating volumes of smoke for so little fire, turned 
the scale. The clerical order stood up nobly for Dr. 
Seymour, and if the laity showed less confidence it was 
chiefly owing to the scare about Ritualism. Dr. Sey- 
mour passed through a terrible ordeal, and though the 
House failed to confirm him, he was not impeached, 
nor disgraced, and stands to-day cleared of many sus- 
picions, and with future usefulness unimpaired. 

The rejection of Dr. Seymour cleared the atmosphere 
of ritualistic fears, broke party lines, brought men to- 
gether, and paved the way for proper legislative action 
on ritual. Another man, the Rev. Dr. DeKoven, who 
had failed, because he was an advanced man, to secure 
an election to the Episcopate in two dioceses, came 
forward when the canon on ritual was presented to the 
House and put himself most nobly right before the 
church, in a speech which has already gone broadcast 
over the country. It was the most brilliant speech of 
the session—manly, honest, fearless, and going to the 
bottom of the subject in hand. The discussion here 
was less discursive than was expected, and the almost 
unanimous adoption by both Houses of the canon on 
ritual which, though only tentative, looks to the for- 
biddiag of extreme doctrines and the lodgment of 
proper disciplinary power in the hands of the Bishops, 
even if it may not work, or, as some think, may be 
unconstitutional, has the moral weight that the Epis- 
copal Church has no really Romeward tendencies, and 
that her clergy and laity are substantially a unit on 
this point. The Convention here touched high-water 
mark. When dioceses as wide apart as Maine and 
Virginia in church views could vote aye, solidly, both 
clergy and laity, it is not necessary to show that the 
church is in no danger of radicalism from any quar- 
ter. 

The subsequent action of the Convention was largely 
affected by the vote on ritual. The members advo- 
cated and the Convention adopted measures locking 
to practical work. Permission was given for the sepa- 
ration of the lengthy morving service into three parts; 
provision was made for the speedy adoption of a new 
lectionary ; measures were taken for shortened forms 
of morning and evening prayer; acanon for the au- 
thorizing of women’s work under the orders of dea- 
conesses and sisters failed of being adopted chiefly 
through informality ; the appointment of a commission 
for rubrical revision was postponed not because it was 
defeated, but rather from the impossibility of appoint- 
ing it in a hurry at the end of the session; the House 
voted down the proposition to tamper with the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration by a thoroughly Cath- 
olic negative; it refused to adopt the Provincial 
System because it did not yet seem adapted to the 
needs of our church life; it also refused to organize as 
yet a Court of Appeal, or to restore the Filioque in the 
Nicene Creed. In Christian education the Convention 
recommended the organization of brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods for the education of the young, and that 
women thus consecrating themselves should not adopt 
a distinctive dress. ‘The Pastoral Letter from the 
House of Bishops, issued at the close of the Conven- 
tion and read by Bishop Lay at Calvary Church in the 
presence of both Houses, is most timely, the subject 
being the true meaning of Christian liberty. It pre- 
sented the spiritual bearing of the deliberations of the 
session under the heads of the Liberty of Christian 
Faith, Christian Discipline, and Christian Love, and 
shows how Christian liberty may exist with fidelity to 
the standards of the truth, with obedience to existing 
authority, and not be inconsistent with the love which 
should animate all religious life. 

In a House remarkable for its intelligence and abili- 
ty among both clergy and laity, the Rev. Dr. De- 
Koven proved himself a wise and strong debater, win- 
ning the confidence and affection even of those op- 
posed to him; the Rev. Dr. Fulton, of Alabama, led the 
defense of Dr. Seymour, and always spoke with ability 
and tothe point ; the Rev. Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn, proved 
no unworthy successor of the venerabie Dr. Mead in 
his knowledge of canon law and the needs of the 
hour; the Rev. Dr. Schenck always commanded atten- 
tion for his vigorous thought and manly rhetoric; the 
Rev. Dr. Vinton displayed that wonderful mastery of 
beautiful language for deep thought in which he has 
but few rivals; and the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the most youthful-looking member of the 
House, won respect and favor asa clear thinker and 
forcible speaker. Among the laymen, the Hon. 8. B. 
Ruggles always commanded great respect, while Judge 
Otis, of IMlinois, and Mr. Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburgh, 
took the highest rank in stating and arguing the points 
of ecclesiastical law. 

Such is a condensed statement of four weeks’ work 
for the better organization and development of the 
Episcopal Church in Convention assembled under the 
direction of her aggregate wisdom as embodied in men. 
Ti has been a matter of congratulation among Church- 


| men that so much was done which makes for growth 





and earnest work, so little which now or hereafter will 
need to be modified or changed. The bishops, clergy, 
and laity have come up to the oecasion. They have 
legislated broadly, impartially, in the interest of no 
school, for the whole church. The Convention has 
restored confidence where it was wanting, has set 
forth the truly Protestant character of our Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, has assured all men that no 
toleration of schools of thought is to be understood as 
giving sanction to sectarian doctrines, has shown that 
she goes neither to Rome nor Geneva for a definite 
policy, and has acted with the wisdom and intelligence 
of an American Church for the American people. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA. 
Rong Bigime Py 4 Canaan. By Francis Parkman. Boston: 

In this book, which is the fourth volume of the 
author’s series entitled *‘ France and England in North 
America,’”’ Mr. Parkman treats of the colonization of 
Canada by the French, and the history of that country 
under French rule. Canada is the last portion of the 
world from whose early history we would imagine an 
interesting volume could be made yet; Mr. Parkman, 
with that commingling of studiousness and sympathy 
which marks the born historian, has made a volume 
asreadable as if if were devoted to our own early 
colonies. In the earliest periods of the history of any 
modern country, the historian has an advantage which 
may often compensate for the lack of other material; 
we refer to the opportunity for individualization. With 
but few inhabitants, no commerce, and no political 
complications, the history of a new land is especiaHy 
that of its prominent individuals, and these, unmodi- 
fied by the influences which in older lands naturally 
affect and shape the characters of prominent persons, 
are free to act according to their natures and inclina- 
tions. In early Canada, the commander of a squad of 
a dozen men was as important a character as was 
McClellan, Hooker or Sherman in our own country @ 
few years ago, and public acknowledgment of his 
greatness was not retarded by any doubts or wonder- 
ings as to his ambition, his opinion of the ruling 
powers, or his ability as indicated by his own plans 
and acts when separated from those of his subordi- 
nates. The political and religious heroes of the day 
were great in like manner; they were, at least, the 
greatest of their kind in the new country in which 
they lived, and as such Mr. Parkman presents them 
with remarkable distinctness of outline. 

The history of Canada, during the period of which 
this volume treats, is that of a feeble, much-governed, 
abused, but loyal colony. Religious in its origin, the 
colonies were peopled by emigrants of strongly relig- 
ious tendencies, and were well supplied with spiritual 
advisers and directors. The state was represented by 
a governor appointed by the throne, but in spite of 
the freedom which the Gallican Church enjoyed even 
at that day, the reign of the local representatives of the 
Roman Church was as strict and uncompromising as it 
could have been even in the Spanish colonies. 

To Mr. Parkman’s readers it seems almost impossible 
that at a time when all the settlements, not excepting 
Quebec and Montreal, were in momentary danger of de- 
struction by thesavage,the Vicar-Apostolicand the Gov- 
ernor were quarreling as to who should be first saluted 
by the children on the occasion of the “ Solemn Cate- 
chism ;”’ which should have the higher seat at the same 
table, and which should occupy the more honorable seat 
in church. This latter subject gave trouble to several 
succeeding governors, although Argenson, who was 
the first Governor who fell into this difficulty, for- 
warded to the French Council of State a request for 
instructions as to his proper place in church, the meth- 
od of receiving the sacrament, and whether the same 
might be offered him with sound of drum and fife! He 
also found himself arrayed against the Bishopin matters 
of civil procedure, where excommunications were in- 
flicted for civil acts which the Governor, in his capae- 
ity as Lieutenant-General of the King, had pronounced 
lawful. The fact that the reply of the Council was in 
the Governor’s favor did not in the least weaken the 
Bishop's opinion as to his own position and rights, nor 
was he thereafter any less aggressive. Quarrels of like 
nature were constantly occurring between Jesuit and 
Sulpitian superiors, and between the societies, sister- 
hoods and congregations under each. 

Mr. Parkman paints the North American Indian of 
the Atlantic coast in very different colors from those 
in which he usually appears. The Mohawks and On- 
ondagas, in spite of their savagery, are credited with 
a degree of diplomatic ability and dissimulation equal 
to any possessed by the Jesuits themselves. The en- 
deavor of the Indians to have colonies plauted among 
their own people, the insight of the Jesuits into the 
policy of the savages, the compromises by which they 
evaded the issue, the subsequent triumph of the In- 
dians, and their complete circumvention still later, is 
an intensely interesting chapter of history. As has hap- 
pened everywhere else in North America, the sale of 
spirituous liquors to the Indians caused unspeakable 
trouble, and led to a serious conflict between the rep- 
resentatives of ehurch and state. 

Under Louis XIV. Canada, as much any other part 
of his domain, was made to bow to tiie wil! of the 
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t monarch, and our historian, while never losing 
sight of the details of his subject, makes of the history 
of Canada so excellent a comment upon the monarch’s 
character and policy that students interested in Louis 
XIV. can_ ill afford to lose Mr. Parkman’s ideas. The 
monarch’s bounty, fickleness, rapacity, and imperious- 
ness were strongly felt in Canada throughout his life. 

The author’s deductions from the facts of Canadian 
history are eminently natural and wise, and explain to 
us, in some measure, the cause of the peculiar nature 
of the French Canadians of to-day. He says: 

* An ignorant population, sprung from a brave and active 
race, but trained to subjection and dependence through cen- 
turies of feudal and monarchical despotism, was planted in 
the wilderness by the hand of authority, and told to grow and 
flourish. Artificial stimulants were applied, but freedom 
was witbheld. Perpetual intervention of government, regu- 
lations, restrictions, and encouragements sometimes more 
mischievous than restrictions, a constant uncertainty what 
the authorities would do next, the fate of each man resting 
less with himself than with another, volition enfeebled, self- 
reliance paralyzed—the condition, in short, of a child held 
always under the rule of a father in the main well-meaning 
and kind, sometimes generous, sometimes neglectful, often 
capricious and rarely very wise—such were the influences 
under which Canada grew up. If she had prospered, it would 
have been sheer miracle. A man, to be aman, must feel that 
he holds his fate, in some good measure, in his own hands.” 


A vigorous paragraph on the New England colonies 
throws into marked contrast two systems and their 
results: 

“The New England colonists were far less fugitives from 
oppression than voluntary exiles seeking the realization of 
anidea. They were neither peasants nor soldiers, but a sub- 
stantial Puritan yeomanry, led by Puritan gentlemen and di- 
vines in thorough sympathy with them. They were neither 
sent out by the king, governed by him, nor helped by him. 
They grew up in utter neglect, and continued neglect was 
the only boon they asked. Till their increasing strength 
roused the jealousy of the crown, they were virtually inde- 
pendent: a republic, but by no means a democracy. They 
chose their own governor and all their rulers from among 
themselves, made their own government and paid for it, sup- 
ported their own clergy, defended themselves, and educated 
themselves. Under the hard and repellent surface of New 
England society lay the true foundations of a stable freedom 
—conscience, reflection, faith, patience, and public spirit. 
The cement of common interests, hopes, and duties compact- 
ed the whole people like a rock of conglomerate, while the 
people of New France remained in a state of political segre- 
gation, like a basket of pebbles held together by the enclos- 
ure that surrounds them.” 

Mr. Parkman believes, with all men but Frenchmen, 
that ‘‘a happier calamity never befell a people than 
the conquest of Canada by British arms,’ and his 
next volume will tell us of the conquest itself and its 
results. Of his present volume nothing but good can 
be said. It is thorough in plan, accurate in detail, 
symmetrical in execution and interesting throughout. 
It will move many people, now reading for the first 
time the writings of the author, to read also his previ- 
ous works, each of which is probably of more vital 
importance than The Old Régime in Canada. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Columbian Book Co. of Hartford have just 
issued a bulky volume entitled John Paul’s Book. 
Any one acquainted with the author’s style will know 
that the book contains, besides a great deal of humor 
and many brilliant puns, a considerable amount of 
shrewdness and wisdom of a quality seldom indulged in 
by American humorists. While hardly the thing for 
a Sunday-school library, we believe it would be fre- 
quently and profitably used if placed in a pastor’s 
study. The only trouble about ‘“ John Paul’s Book” 
is that it does not present the best work its author can 
do. Perhaps he has lost his private scrap-book, and 
has adopted this method of duplicating its matter in 
more convenient shape, bui now that he has his fugi- 
tive articles safely cared for, we shall expect from him 
the sort of book he is specially fitted to write, and for 
which there are a good many thousand readers wait- 
ing. -Perhaps he is busy at something that pays better 
than literature, and writes only for amusement; per- 
haps in Wall Street and California he may have learn- 
ed to underrate his better onapabilities, but if as a 
humorist and editor he were to carefully devote his 
peculiar abilities to the treatment of the live topics of 
the day, we believe he would find himself abundantly 
bleased with readers. 


Macmillan & Co have just published Mendels- 
sohn, a book containing Dr. Hiller’s remembrances 
of Mendelssohn, whose close friend and brother musi- 
cian he was. Lovers of Mendelssohn’s music will find 
his life to have been what his music would seem to in- 
dicate—pure, noble, just, sympathetic, loving and 
lovable. Dr. Hiller quotesa number of letters which, 
while purely personal and about trivial matters, show 
us very plainly the great composer’s nature. Mendels- 
sohn’s musical associates are frequently mentioned, 
and the reader consequently obtains occasional de- 
lightful glimpses of the artistic but unpublic life of 
Mendelssohn’s principal contemporaries. The history 
of each of Mendelssohn’s own principal musical works 
is also given, so that the book contains real value aside 
from such matter as is purely personal. 


§ Messrs. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago have be- 
come the publishers of Walker’s Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation, a book which has probaly had 
more readers than any work of its class ever publish- 
ed. As a logical arrangement and defense of the 
older forms of orthodox belief it is without a rival, and 
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the experience of the author, who as a skeptic com- 
menced the study of the Scriptures, and was thereby 
irresistibly led to a belief in Christianity, invests the 
book with a peculiar interest. 

Prof. Shepherd’s History of the Hnglish Lan- 
guage is a valuable treatise within reasonable compass, 
Few writers on language can resist the very natural 
temptation to make excursions into literature, and the 
results are (by ordinary students) as unattainable as 
they are valuable. Prof. Shepherd has so successfully 
avoided the fault referred to that he has put into 
about 225 12mo. pages enough on English language to 
make his book an unusually practical text-book, as 
well as a very useful work to general readers. Pub- 
lished by E. J. Hale & Son, New York. 


Number VI. of the ‘‘ Science Primers” which the 
Appletons are publishing is entitled Physiology, and 
is edited by Prof. Foster, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. It is a small book, containing but 
128 pages, but is to our idea sufficiently large for use as 
a text-book in the highest schools whose course of 
study is not technical. For beyond the functions of 
different organs and the leading principles of physio- 
logical action, even the most intelligent pupils forget 
their lessons in Physiology very soon after reciting 
them. Prof. Foster advises that the study be accom- 
panied by examinations of the hearts, lungs, etc., of 
animals, and we believe that a conformance to his sug- 
gestion would cause in classes more interest and no 
more discomfort than is excited by the use of mani- 
kins and models. 


Lady Rosamond’s Book, by Lucy Ellen Guern- 
sey, isa charmingly written story of convent life as it 
was two centuries ago. The diction will strongly re- 
inind its readers of that used in books by the author of 
the “Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ but Miss Guernsey 
does not suffer at all by the comparison. The story is 
that of a lady who becomes a nun, but, finding the life 
unpractical and spiritually barren, goes into the world 
again, and becomes useful and happy. Published by 
T. Whittaker. 

M. Théophile Gautier’s A Winter in Russia is so 
interesting a book that we could wish for a series of 
works of travel from his pen. Nature in Russia is less 
attractive than elsewhere upon the Continent, and in 
architecture and art in general Russia is exceptionally 
poor, yet M. Gautier gives us three hundred and fifty 
delightful pages. He fails to talk of himself, he has 
the eye of a true artist for both details and effects, he 
never grumbles, and he writes fluently and exquisite- 
ly. What more can in fairness be asked of a traveler? 
Henry Holt & Co. publish M. Gautier’s book. 


Augusta Larned, whose name and writings are 
very familiar to the readers of the Christian Union, 
has just issued Talks with Girls, from the press of 
Messrs. Nelson & Phillips. It is just such a book as 
Miss Larned’s readers would expect; instructive, ap- 
preciative, sympathetic and sensible. The “Talks” 
are on many topics—sulking, family love, teazing, 
poetry, forwardness, Bible-reading, interfering, de- 
pendence, etec., and are each and all worth reading by 
girls, and by those mothers who want to say just these 
same things to their daughters, but scarcely know how 
to express themselves. 


Romance Without Fiction is the very taking title 
of a new book published by Nelson & Phillips, and 
written by Henry Bleby, Superintendent of the Wes- 
leyan Missions in the Bahamas. The author honestly 
acknowledges that a good reason exists for the general 
fondness for stories, so like a sensible man he recalls 
the incidents of his life in missionary lands, and 
weaves them into stories. There is considerable de- 
nominational feeling in his book, but it seems both 
natural and proper to the reader who sees in various 
pages plain statements of the methods adopted by 
zealots of the Established Church to prevent the minis- 
trations of Dissenters. All this took place long ago, 
however, as did most of the events the author recalls. 
His stories compel constant allusion to slavery as it 
existed in the West India Islands belonging to Great 
Britain, and his details of occurrences under the patri- 
archal system give us new cause for rejoicing that it 
exists no longer in our own land. 


Sunday Afternoons, written for children by Rev. 
EK. F. Burr, D.D., and published by Nelson & Phillips, 
we do not recommend for Sunday-school libraries or for 
family reading. The subjects treated therein are the 
soul, the angels, and God—his empire, his laws and 
his word, but what is said is not said with proper care 
aud discretion. Instruction of this sort should be 
given with unusual care, and without details whose 
truth is ever likely to be questioned; above all things 
it should avoid stating, as truths, mere matters of 
pious fancy. Better for children than the contents of 
Dr. Burr’s book or of any other of its kind would be 
the simplest statement that a loving parent could 
make as to the nature and attributes of spiritual be- 
ings. One imagines, with a pity not unmixed with 
horror, the forlorn condition of a child who attempts 
to digest such a book, or is at all likely to be com- 
pelled to learn of the greatest spiritual truths and 
mysteries from books at all. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The great popularity of M. Jules Verne’s books 
is the only cause that can be assigned for the sudden 
appearance of many volumes of travel and adventure. 
The result is $ more to be appreciated than the cause, 





for M. Verne, with a very entertaining pen, is blessed 
with an imagination too fertile to be trusted even 
when its writer indulges in narrations of adventure, 
Boys will read books on such subjects, however, and 
the only way to save them from objectionable vo)- 
umes is te give them betterones. ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
is good, but a live boy who has read that book through 
a dozen times (as many a live boy has done) is not to 
be blamed when he asks for something a little fresher. 
“The Swiss Family Robinson,’ ‘‘ Reuben Davidger’ 
and other books after the style of Robinson Crusoe, 
but anywhere between five and twenty years of age, 
are open to the same objection, but boys do not ou 
that account stop growing, or lessen their demands. 
We are glad, therefore, to note the publication of new 
books of travel and adventure, and rejoice according 
to the interest (and probability) of the stories narrated 
therein. Believing that truth is stranger than fiction 
we can see no possible excuse for stories of artificial 
color and improbable details; we have no patience with 
that class of stories which differ from the worst sea- 
novels only in the quality of the paper on which they 
are printed, and the covers in which they are bound. 
No one needs and deserves pure, carefully written 
stories as much as do our children, and authors who 
are either careless or vicious should be severely re- 
buked at that bar at which they all tremblein greater or 
less degree; we refer to the counter of the bookseller. 


Wrecked on a Reef, from the French of F. E. 
Ragnal, is a record of shipwreck, and of twenty 
months enforced exile among the Auckland Islands. 
The unfortunates were five iu number, and while their 
story (which it is claimed is a recital of an actual ex- 
perience), is deeply interesting, it is not of-the kind to 
tempt boys to run away from home for the sake of 
being shipwrecked on desert islands. The author 
writes with a simplicity very unusual in a Frenchman 
who has seen wonderful sights, yet he is not destitute 
of appreciation of the great works and beauties of 
nature. He shows, at the same time, in a very un- 
traveler-like way, a constant sense of the presence, 
power, and goodness of the Creator of all natural ob- 
jects. M. Ragnal’sstory is illustrated by forty full-page 
engravings of an excellence quite unusual in books 
for boys, and the book is very handsomely bound. 
Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


The same house publish, from the French of 
Benedict Révoil, The Hunter and Trapper in North 
America. The author was one of those unfortunate 
men who have learned to regard the killing of ani- 
mals as amusement, and to willingly undergo almost 
any hardship or privation for the sake of the con- 
sciousness of having destroyed an animal or bird of 
the class known as ‘‘game.’’ Aside from this fault, he 
seems to have been a very estimable man, with a good 
eye for beauty and picturesque effects, an attentive 
ear for stories told by Indians, guides, and other west- 
ern people, and an imagination which, when excited, 
apparently knew no bounds. A good illustration of 
this quality is found in the author’s sketch of u weari- 
some journey made by himself on foot, when under 
the sufferings caused by hunger and thirst his mind 
wandered; many men who boast of very practical 
minds have, under like circumstances, seen things as 
wonderful as those M. Révoil writes about. The 
author’s descriptions of the wild animals of America 
are very accurate, and the engravings with which his 
book is illustrated are numereus and good. 


The Boy Kingdom is the story of an English boy, 
who insisted upon being a sailor and had his wish grat- 
ified, greatly to his subsequent disgust. A convenient 
shipwreck threw him upon one of those desert islands 
which have all the delights and productions of both 
the temperate and torrid zones, and which, while near 
the pathway of the ships wrecked upon them, are not 
again approached by vessels for years. A smart dog 
goes ashore with him, and offers, in a dog’s peculiar 
way, a number of valuable suggestions, and some very 
practical assistance. Another shipwreck off the same 
coast resulted in the hero’s having a live baby drift 
ashore to him and prove a very pleasant companion. 
There is, of course, a discovery and a rescue, in due 
course of time, and the hero does not hasten back to 
his desert home when once fairly away from it. The 
story is very pleasantly told. Published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books délivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.| 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
| ye Se *s Mo Tifero 2 ites Pisine,” , 
ne e 0 
“ Christian Truth “and Modern Opin ion.  aeenaninbe T. Whittak 
vi Theodo: Lost o a _ <— 350 
‘Labors.”’....Roberts Bros. 
e Whi Langley.” Robt. Carter & Bro. 150 
“ Life and Literature me "Fatherland. ~ 25 


MP pt Araneldon £ oo 
ti “Linley Ro eldon le 
=~ m Unies, ish Setar dophy.” ah Carter & Bro. 4 00 
on The Limits of Religious 


laos ht.” 
ould & Lincoln. 
McDonnell, W., Fe weer gn the mag: she W. —— N.Y. ? 
McDonald, Fr. Nathaniel V: ughan.” - Butts & Co. 1 
H. C., “Temes of th 6 Ane. 
Rawlinson, Geo.. “* Historical Evidences.” ....Gould & Lincola. 
week of the ne Sisiand. 99 (U. Bu). .ccccceces- 
erne, sterious 

aon me scribn Armstrong & Co 8 

Wood, Mrs. H., “ The Lost Bank Note.” T. B. S Peterson & Oo. ppr. 
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Business Department. Stationery Department. STEAMERS. iis, 0% 
Se ee a PACIFIC MAIL Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


THe GoRHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
ortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





CHOICE STYLES IN VELVET CARPETS. 
—We claim (and our patrons confirm the 
fact) to have a more extended variety of 
tastefully designed Velvet Carpets than 
any house in the trade. We solicit an 
-examination from all in pursuit of car- 
pets. FostER BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





THE STYLES of Body Brussels this 
season are very attractive. Our large 
‘Sales give evidence of their popularity. 

Foster BROTHERS, 
Carpets and Upholstery, 
309 Fulton St. 

LAMBREQUINS MADE TO ORDER.— 
Lace Curtains in new designs. Our sales 
in this department are also rapidly in- 
creasing. Foster BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


What are English Channel Shoes? 


§ Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
‘sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the 
sole. Americans cut this channel from the 
edge of the sole and the thin lip turns up in 
wearing. The English channel, which never 
turns up, is cut, from the surface, leaving a 
dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut in 
thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


Dyeine and Cleaning. 








Take Y inte A Dye and leaning + o the New 
York ein, .- hy y B. ne 
Staten Islan uane street, 7 


ffices, 98 
Broadway, 610 sae avenue, New York; {68 
and 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 N. 
Eighth St., Philadelphia. Establis ed 55 years. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all m: family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ bat ap yy & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
‘chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established in "1858 ; has the most thorough 
course of study of any Business College in any 
gountry. For catalogue call on or address 
8. S. Packard & Co. 








Do you ask for a test of Ggundont's power? 
Just talk to a lady for half an hour; 

If, her breath is sweet, if her teeth are white, 
If her gums are clean, if her gums are bright, 
If her mouth is pure and her teeth are clean, 
She uses the Sozodont, then, we ween. 





DECALCOMANIA or Transfer Pictures. 
Send 10 cents for 10sample pictures. See adv. 
on this page. J. L. PATTEN & Co., 71 Pine St., 
New York. 





THE best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
ww s Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
where. 





Don’t send a stamp. Price-list free. 
The Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG Lee pe ages sie, gv. 
Course of Study compre +hensi usic 3a Fine 
Arts a specialty. Instruction ,+-- oa Soe 
Sept. 16. For Circu 


8. Principal and Foamtaet. 
O TIS BISBEE, 
ae ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Solicits an inspection a parents of his SCHOOL 




















ELAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass., fits boys and fons men 
for common et] scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 
REEN WICH ApAnesy. 
East Greenwich, R. I. A _ first-class 
senool for both sexes. A preparatory Gepertmnens L 
the m University. Musical de nt 
in charge of the New Engiand Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. Location magnificent! Board 
and tuition iver low! : Term begins Dec. 1,74. 
‘Catalogue F ress 


Rev. F. D, BLAKESLEE, Principal. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company’s College. Small 

Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 

‘C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


Boots anp SxHoxs. 
287 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Keep on hand the t 
YReed Saeco? et cael SSIS nstac bs 
C. BURT of Non York. 

Persons out of town --¥ obtain their exact fit 
us, and sen the number and 
be sent to all 


worn. Goons with 
Bars of! the cx country free of charge on receipt of 
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TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square. 


TIFFANY & CO. invite an examination of 
the most extensive assortment of elegant 
Note and Letter Papers and Envelopes. 

The facilities afforded by their houses in 
London and Paris enable them to present the 
novelties of those cities as soon as introduced 
there. 

The importation of papers in bulk DIRECT 
FROM THE MILIS Of England, Scotland, and 
Frante give them the advantages of the FIRST 
SELECTION and best price. 

The recent purchase of improved machinery 
makes it possible for them to offer papers and 
envelopes of shapes not seen elsewhere, and 
to prepare individual styles for those who de- 
sire them. 

Capable artists are prepared to execute her- 
aldic devices, curious and original designs for 
Monograms, Ciphers, and other embossed 
headings, and skillful artisans to finish them 
in correct and beautiful colors. 

Paper and Cards for Wedding Invitations 
are specially prepared from one pulp, secur- 
ing a uniform texture and appearance in the 
various thicknesses requisite. 

Mourning Paper qnd Envelopes of new pat- 
terns in stock, or prepared with borders of 
any width, to order. 

Illuminated Menus, of unique design, on 
exhibition, and special devices, expressing 
individual ideas, furnished on application. 

Applications by mail will receive prompt 
and comprehensive replies. 


MUSIC, é&e. 
GOSPEL SONGS. 


A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools, 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that ‘GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents; $3.69 per dozen. 














Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 
THOMAS’S 
SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but whieh has been many 
years in eT and of which the author may 


ud, 
“The collection cannot fail to take the front rank 
in church. music, and be used wherever the best 
music is appreciated. 

The music is admirable for Quartet Choirs. 
Without being on the whole very difficult, it is in 
perfect taste, and for larger choirs, for musical 
families and musical societies, the book has a 
special adaptation. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


—_—— 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 


SOLE EDITION. 
Mazurka Bustique, #0 5 Scherzo io Romantique,ti co 








Caprice Polk 00 Chant de Guerre, 00 

Souvenir de Cuba, 1% Targeerte — 75 
Te. 2 00 Rayons d’A 90 

Celebre Tarantelle, 1 50 Ov. to Oberon. Tha’as, ? 9 

2me Banjo, 1 30 Papillon, Duet, 

Souvenir de Lima, 100 Ave Maria (Vocal), 13 





All books and music sent post-paid, for retail 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





Wine, Wife and Song...........6.....0065 by Strauss. 
A SE Re Strauss. 
Le Fille de Madam Angot.. Waltz. 
With Steam, Polka..... 
Let's be Gay, Waltzes.. 

tta Veneziana..... 







lia Louise, Quickstep. . 
Where the Citrons Blossom 
Who is at my Windo 


Why —, a bege =i on 


when you can our 
7 0 E Halt- it-Dime or 


tailed on Tee J oa 
Send stamp for 
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STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To a Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 
e magnificent Steamers of this line, 
ing the 'APULCO,” “SeOLON.” 
CHAUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA,” leave 


Pier foot of Canal St. North River, New ork, 
ny alternate Lee TUR Y, co 


, compeie- 





ng the Company's "Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also fer Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American , Bates, and for Guayaquil, fr Galln Val- 


The °UStmpany's splendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for oko ama, Hong Kung and Shang- 


hai, every 7 
nes OF PASSAGE 
(Including me, berth and all necessaries for the 


trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, $110 currency. 


rancisco to Yokohama, or $ 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $108 or ela. 
Children under 12 years, half fare ; under 6 years, 





wo fare; under 2 years. $ —— 
One paws Pounds Linea 


For og or further in- 
“ghmation.s - 3 Parnes on the wharf, foot 
rene River, New York 
Rous. H. J. 


Meaagtng ae Dhresthr: SULLA. ot 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


Tes GEy ER AL, TRANSATLANTIC Comte: 
Y’Ss MAIL STEA re S BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, C ike AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on an 8 ween route for 
the Continent (being more southerly than any- 
eer) sail from pier No. 50 North River, as 


PEREIRE, | peers Prapebekeed Saturday, Nov. 14. 


OF pcoeavageos Saturday, Nov. 28. 
ViLDe D PARIS pepes,- -Saturday, Dec. 12. 
PRICE OF PAS Gh IN ‘D (including wine 
First CABIN.. 35 — a bead 
Excursion Eres at reduce 

American evelers, by taking this svline avoid 
both transit by lish railway an iscom- 
forts of crossing ad Channel, besides saving time, 


trouble and expen 
GEO. MA ENZIR, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 


GosARD LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of Giminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line = take a spec- 
ified course for all seasons of the yea 

On the outward passage from Quee mstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of BO deg. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 ang. 

On the homeward passage, crossing the meridian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AeatOAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
between Liverpool, Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, sailin ee a week from New 
York, and, after April ist, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness ofthe Skin, &c., &¢., 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR 
ICE WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands 
soft 1n all weather. Sce that you get HEGE- 
MAN’S. Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents; 























“4 
ork. 





sent by mail for 30 cents. Manufactured only 
by HeGreMAN & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 
P. O. Box 2228, New York. 

BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 ceats, 100 for 50 cts. 

1  @) They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, | Insects, irotes ue and Comic Fi gees, 

c. They can be easily transferred to any artic! 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. A; 
wanted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 171 Pine St., Sar 
|) iets’ OF By tly | gel 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October al, 1874. 
SALE OF VALUABLE LANDS IN KANSAS. 
What are known as the “ Kansas Indian Tae 
Lands,” Smbrecing ‘iin all 137,808.13 acres, an 
“Diminished Reserve Lands,’ embracing 78.570.34 
acres, making in the aggregate 216,378.47 acres, 
situated in Morris County, in central Kansas, about 
one hundred miles west of the Missouri River, are 
now being sold under the provision of an Act of 
Congress approved June . The provisions 
is Act are, that the settlers on the “Trust 
fonds? whose claims have been heretofore ap- 
roved | the Secretary of the Interior shall pay 
or their Jands the a sneappestece vaine in six equal an- 
nual instalments. it, payable January 
the remaining instalments bearing six per cent. 
interest. There are 235 of these settlers, who are 
entitled to Cpe on these terms a total num- 
ber of 20,190.87 a 
The remainder “ot the “Trust Lands” and the 
“Diminished Reserve” are, for a period of one 
ear from the date of this Act—namely, until 
¥ une 23, 1875—subject to entry by actual settlers at 
their appraised v value; payment to be made, one- 
fourth at the time the entry is made, and the re- 
six per & in piaee oe Senet annual payments, drawing 
six per cent. in 
All the lands not Sold before June 23, 1875, in the 
mo... above indicated may be sold, ‘in amounts 
not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres te any 
one person, at the appraised price ; such purchasers 
to make payment, one-fourth at the time of the 
urchase, and the remainder in three equal annual 
fnstalmenta bearing interest at six per cent. Where 
ere Masher 08 shgaatianés | a bond will be re- 
uired to provide again 
Y. These embrace some of the finest agricultural 
land in Kansas. Theirappraised aoe is from one 
to fifteen dollars per acre. rticulars in re- 
ard to their sale can be obtained by addressin, 
fhe Register and Receiver of the Land Office a 
ey’ Kansas : the Commissioner of the General 
a Sa or the Cossuntostones of Indian Af- 
faire. Washington, li furnish copies 
of the instructions governing the sale, and sched- 


ules showing the a pO RDHTT, Commissioner. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are Offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 


an unsurpassed variety of 


RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 


Fine Vienna Goods, etc., eto. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 





AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
iS 122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ; 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized in 1843. 
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THE GREAT REVERSE. 


HE Republican party has experienced an ex- 
traordinary reverse, unexpected, universal, 
and, as many hope and some fear, irremediable. 
Everything seemed calm enough before the elec- 
tion, and though some squalls were expected, none 
dreamed that the ship was sailing right into a 
cyclone which would cut down her masts, deluge 
her decks, burst out her bulwarks, and leave her 
rolling in the trough of the sea. Men speculated 
a month ago as to the gains or losses to be ex- 
pected before 1876. Now they are calculating the 
chances of the existence of the party. Such a 
popular revulsion has happened but twice in our 
memory—in 1840, when Harrison sent Martin Van 
Buren back to Kinderhook, and in 1861, when the 
United States flag went down at Fort Sumter be- 
fore Southern cannon, 

What is the meaning of this popular action ? 
Is it a repudiation of Republican doctrines? Or 
is it a rejection of Republican policy? Orisit a 
discontent with Republican leaders? Will this 
movement perfect itself by bringing into power in 
1876 the Democratic party, or will the Republican 
party, by timely wisdom, cast over the Jonahs, 
and quiet the sea? If the Democratic party comes 
into power in 1876, will it bring with it the old 
‘leaven, or, forsaking the gods of Egypt, will it 
come into the promised land purged of the virus 
of slavery and converted to its childhood doc- 
trines of the rights of man, and sympathy for the 
great industrial classes ? 

These questions cannot be answered at once. 
The general results are plain enough. But the 
causes and the methods by which they have acted 
will require some more minute and accurate infor- 
mation. 

1. It is seldom that a reigning party can exist in 
the presence of general industrial discontent. Fi- 
nancial revulsions may ruin capitalists, break 
merchants, cripple manufacturers, without over- 
throwing an Administration. But when the prices 
of wheat fall from two dollars to fifty cents a bush- 
el, when wages fall one-half, and day laborers can- 
not get work even at that reduction, and all 
business is paralysed, capital locked up, and every- 
body is anxious, discontented and suffering, woe 
be to the existing Administration! The jars and 
noises which a man in health does not even notice 
become intolerable when he is sick. The charges 
and criticisms which have worked mischief to the 
Republican party, had the times been prosperous, 
and citizens busy and contented, would have hard- 
ly scratched where now they have cut deep. The 
universal depression of business has given an un- 
natural and extrinsic force to allegations made 
against the Republican party. 

2. The long continuance in power and the hope- 
ful expectation of continued control have raised 
up within the party so many ambitions that internal 
weakness has resulted. It is not simply that there 
are jealousies and quarrelings, for those always 
exist in all Administrations, but that the security 
arising from long possession of power has de- 
stroyed esprit de corps. Men are languid. No fire 
comes from the controlling centers. No enthusi- 
asms kindle men and unite them into a common 
flame. This disintegration by prosperity destroys 
a party from within faster than any assaults from 
, without. 

8. It is impossible to convulse a nation by an 
dotestine war of such magnitude as bas befallen | 
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our land, and not disturb its whole monetary con- 


.| dition, and damage the moral sense of the com- 


munity. The enormous increase of currency, the 
fictitious value given to property, the jobs which 
spring up around the government like weeds 
around a dung-hill, the unwholesome stimulus to 
speculative movements of every sort, the creation 
of sudden fortunes without corresponding indus- 
try, were not the fault of the Republican party. 
It would have been the same had Democrats con- 
ducted the government. It was the result of inter- 
nal convulsion of the whole nation. The mon- 
archies of Europe with centralized power are as 
weak to prevent such effects, springing from great 
wars, as has been a Republican government. 

But in a time of discontent men give more 
thought to the evils than to the efforts which have 


_ been made to disclose and remove the corruption, 


If it be true that there has been great corruption, 
it is also true that there has been a vigorous en- 
deavor to check and stop it, such as has seldom, if 
ever, been known in any Administration. 

4. During the canvass constant reference has 
been made to the past services of the Republican 
party. It failed to produce a conviction that its 
present or its future would be equally efficient. 
And with reason. A great change has taken place. 
When it came into power, and for many years 
after, the Republican party was called by events 
to the elucidation and establishment of great 
Principies of government, of political economy, 
and of individual rights which touched the moral 
sense and patriotism of the people to the very 
core. But these principles are recognized now, 
and are in full authority. Of necessity the next 
questions for discussion and adjudication were 
those of Policy growing out of political principles. 

A Congress may be wise in establishing princi- 
ples, but not efficient in carrying out the practical 
application of them, The Republican party of to- 
day is by force of circumstances a party of policies. 
So would any party be in its place. The Demo- 
cratic party will be, if it comes to power. Princi- 
ples are settled, All that remains is to secure their 
practical working. That is policy. But policies 
stir men’s passions more, and their enthusiasm 
and moral sense less, than principles. 

Neither is it to be disguised that the Republican 
administration has been less energetic and efficient 
in executing policies than in establishing those 
principles which are the groundwork of policies. 
And in a time of industrial depression and distress 
men blame without discrimination, and seek for 
change from mere restlessness. 

5. Much has been said about a Third Term. Had 
war impended, or any great revolution, we think 
it probable that the people would have preferred 
Grant’s plain sense, unostentatious firmness, and 
loyalty to the laws and government before the 
untried wisdom of any other man. And if the 
people wish a given man to conduct the Govern- 
ment for three terms we would never abridge 
their rights of choice. Though much has been 
said on this point, we doubt whether it has pro- 
duced any considerable effect upon the public 
mind; for there has never been any great likelihood 
of a demand from this nation for a third term. 

We do not regard this reverse as necessarily fa- 
tal to the continued ascendancy of the Republican 
party. But to restore it will require an energy, a 
wisdom, and an efficiency in affairs such as has 
not been shown in recent times. We should be 
glad to believe that the chances for it were even. 
A party long in power is apt to be self-confident 
and self-indulgent. A party long out of power, 
with the prospect of regaining it, becomes enter- 
prising, coalescent, and enthusiastic. In all close 
elections questions are determined by those who 
don’t care which side they are on, only so it wins. 
The prospect of winning is now rather with the 
Democratic party. 

For ourselves, we shall hope that the Republi- 
can party may be inspired to bring our currency 
to a specie basis; to reverse the policy of Protec- 
tion, and inaugurate a policy leading toward Free 
Trade,—refusing protection, even incidental pro- 
tection, as a deadly poison; to limit to its nar- 
rowest bounds all interference with commercial 
affairs, and with internal improvements which can 
be made by private capital whenever they are 
really needed ; and above all, to make the educa- 
tion of the whole people a fundamental part of 
national policy. 

We should be glad to give a zealous support to 
these great interests under the auspices of the 
Republican party. But they are of such trans- 
cendent importance that every good citizen should 
choose his party by its allegiance to these great 
ends, 
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A PLEA FOR THE INNOCENTS. 


E are among the most enthusiastic admir- 

ers of the character and poetry of Mr. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant, but are compelled to say that. - 
when he penned the lines 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” 

he wrote himself down a man without the soul of 
@ sportsman within him. For is not November 
the month in which all game laws are “off”? Is 
it not the month in which the nuts and acorns 
fall, and the latest of grains stand ripe, so that all 
small game may wax fat and lively? Is it not the 
month in which the said small game may be easily 
seen among the trees and in the stubble, and be 
more surely reached by shot and bullet than 
when giddily dancing leaves, swaying here and 
there on irresponsible boughs, spoiled many a 
“true sight,” and caused careful shots to be num- 
bered among the well-meant failures of the world ? 
Is not November the month of those glorious 
game-suppers, which are the delight of the dining- 
room and the terror of the kitchen? Is it not, to. 
every small boy who can borrow a shot-gun, a sea- 
son of prophetic foretaste of that future in which 
his sports will all be those of maturity instead of 
childhood? In what other season of the year does 
the anxious mother enjoy such blessed incentives 
to mental discipline and to trust in an over-ruling 
power—faculties which are occasionally stimulated 
beyond their wont, by the sight of a neighboring 
mother receiving a boy who has mistakenly dis- 
charged his shot into his own precious carcass ? 
Is it not the coming of the month blessed by gun- 
smiths, and by the merchants who sell ammuni- 
tion; by an occasional undertaker, and by the 
physicians who repair family digestions after 
game-suppers, and extract greenbacks from pa- 
rental pockets while they ‘‘ prospect” for lead in 
the bodies of boys who present undoubted “ indi- 
cations” ? Who can help suspecting the genuine- 
ness of that poetic inspiration which can pro- 
nounce November, even were sporting its only 
joy, a melancholy month ? 

But after the month is over, and the squirrel 
has retired to winter quarters, the aristocratic 
pigeon has gone abroad, and the whirr of the par- 
tridge is heard no more in the land—when the 
shot-gun and the maternal heart are alike at rest, 
save at spasmodic intervals when an injudicious 
rabbit leaves his mark in the snow near the resi- 
dence of a boy—when the game-supper is but a 
fragrant memory to be recalled over the baked 
beans or cold corned beef, may it not be well to 
sum up the cost of sport and the game? For in 
what does the sport itself consist ? A man or bey 
is in the fresh air, is in active motion, has a 
definite object in view, is in a state of delightful 
exhilaration, and finally experiences the keenest 
degree of satisfaction. At what? At the death, 
instantaneous or lingering, of an unoffending ani- 
mal. If he dies easily, he has nevertheless made 
a great deal of sport. But if only wounded, and 
requiring a chase and another shot or two, then 
the sport becomes rare indeed. If finally lost the 
grief of the sportsman is great, not for the sake of 
the poor animal who must suffer unaided, but be- 
cause of the would-be slaughterer’s lack of success. — 
Or, a party of men and dogs chase a fox or a deer. 
Were the destined Victim a man, such odds would 
be considered cowardly, but against an animal, 
without means of attack or defense—that is a 
very different matter. He is chased, frightened, 
worn, and when finally he turns about, exhausted 
or desperate, fairly claiming either the pity or the 
admiration of his foes, what is his fate? The 
brutal audience at the Roman Coliseum used some- 
times to leave life to a gladiator who had fought 
well against perceptible odds ; but who ever heard 
of the enlightened sportsman of the nineteenth 
century calling off his dogs from an animal who 
had made a gallant run or a good fight ? 

Sporting experiences are disastrous to game, but 
what can we say of their effect upon sportsmen ? 
Is the spirit they foster any different, excepting in 
its greater degree of cowardice, from that of the 
matador of the Spanish bull-fight, or of those of 
our sturdy ancestors who provoked wars that they 
might enjoy the pleasures of fighting? Humani- 
tarians have always held Sir Philip Sidney’s letter, 
characterizing as ‘‘sport” an unmilitary, object-. 
less raid made by himself and a few chosen spirits 
on a Dutch village where they ‘killed a few 
boors,” as a blot upon the fair escutcheon of the 
flower of England’s chivalry, but Sir Philip and 
his friends displayed, at least, the palliating vir- 
tue of personal courage. What virtue do our 


gentlemen and boys display while engaged in the 
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' destruction of animal life? The pitiful argument 
of the value of the game killed is not of the slight- 
est force in one case in a hundred, where the value 
is compared with its cost, and its fallacy would be 
quickly perceived by any parent to whom it might 
be proposed that his son with sporting tastes 
should devote himself to the business of slaughter- 
ing animals of actual economic value. The con- 
tributions which sportsmen have made to natural 
science are no greater than have been made by 
the butchers of the shambles. That some good men 
shoot is true, but there is no custom requiring 
that we should copy the vices of a certain man be- 
cause he possesses virtues. 

{ The instinct of destructiveness is the only incen- 
tive of the sportsman. As with many other per- 
verted capabilities, the gratification of this instinct 
frees the possessor, for a time, of a certain amount 
of tendency toward animalness, but concerning all 
other instinets we are taught that restraint, con- 
trol and adaptation to higher purposes is necessa- 
ry. Why should this one quality be allowed and 
encouraged in its perverted form? A few years 
ago there were men in the North who had not 
words strong enough to express their detestation 
of a certain type of Southerner whose manners to 
his equals were exquisite because he vented upon 
inferior beings all his bad impulses: in what re- 
spect did his spirit differ from that which our boys 
with sporting tastes are allowed to cultivate to- 
day ? 

' We believe the time will come—nor be long in 
its tarrying—when the gaining of pleasure from 
the sufferings of other living beings will be consid- 
ered with as much horror as is now excited by the 

“contemplation of the people who took pleasure in 
the sufferings of the Roman gladiators, and we 
believe that with the horror there will be felt to- 
ward those inflicting the sufferings a contempt 
whose intensity will be graduated by the defense- 
lessness of the creature who suffers. To hasten 
the coming of such a day no one can do more than 
the parents of the present generation of boys, and 
they, if they proceed properly, may partake of 
their reward while their labors are yet unfinished. 

j }— 

“HEAR BOTH SIDES”—IN REPLY. 


E cheerfully give place to Mr. Charles K. 

Whipple’s communication on page 366. 

And we are moved to say a few things in reply, 

which for the sake of convenience we put in the 
form of a direct address to him. - 

{ With much of what you say of the necessity and 
value of free discussion upon religious subjects, 
we fully agree. We apprehend too that in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
there is sometimes a neglect of the educational 
element, and an excessive reliance upon exhorta- 
tion and appeal to feeling. About the Boston 
Association we have no special knowledge. But, 
on general principles, we should draw different 
conclusions from yours, in several particulars, 

' 1. You begin by stating the fact that your 
friends and yourselves, holding very different 
creeds, yet both of you find great spiritual com- 
fort and help in your religion. Seeing this, we 
wonder that you should “think the other grossly 
and enormously in error,” and ‘‘ think it the imme- 
diate duty of the other to change his position.’ 
Your friends might consistently take this ground, 
according to your statement; for they seem avow- 
edly to believe that their views alone lead to peace 
and safety. But you concede that their creed 
bears in them good fruit: you recognize the sin- 
cerity with which they avow “a permanent rest, 
peace, and spiritual delight.” Ought you not 
then to recognize that under different forms of 
statement they and you really get hold of the same 
great underlying facts? Might you not, from your 
ground, apply the remark of one of our contribu- 
tors, that “‘ good men can never differ in so deep a 
pense as they agree”? We waive at present all 
comparison between the two theologies of which 
you speak ; we only take you on your own state- 
ment, and by that we can hardly understand why 
you should be as eager to convert your friends as 
they are to convert you. 

} 2. Your friend, you say, wishes you to accept his 
doctrine without examination—certainly an un- 
reasonable request. You, on the contrary, invite 
him to an examination of the whole subject, which 
he declines. Now, for aught we know, your friend 
| may be a narrow-minded man. He certainly is 
, not a very intelligent or reasonable man if he ex- 
pects you to accept his system simply as a matter 
of duty and without investigation. But in declin- 
ing for his own part to re-examine the foundation 
f his belief, we do not know that he shows him- 











self unreasonable or narrow-minded. There are 
numberless men, sincere and intelligent, who, 
having once satisfied themselves of the cor- 
rectness of a religious system, thenceforth act 
upon its principles as axiomatic. They no more 
care to constantly re-examine them than a man 
cares to constantly scrutinize the title of his home- 
stead, or make up his mind afresh every day as to 
the qualities of the wife with whom he has passed 
half a life-time. There are other men, equally sin- 
cere and intelligent, who have such a fondness for 
abstract thought that they are never weary of 
treading even the old and familiar paths, and 
making up their mindsafresh. They have a right 
to doit, but they have no right to insist that every 
one else shall do it. Let not the brother that 
reasoneth despise the brother that reasoneth not, 
—and vice versa. E 

As to quoting Solomon’s or David’s words as the 
words of Jesus or of Paul, and as to attributing 
all difference of theological belief to carnal-mind- 
edness, there is of course but one opinion among 
intelligent people. 

8. Your complaint that the Association does not 
allow the presentation of your opinions at its 
meetings seems to us hardly reasonable. They 
are not the meetings of a debating society. They 


‘are in their very nature assemblies of those united 


in certain general principles. The term “free” 
applied to them, it is perfectly evident, takes for 
granted this general agreement. Suppose a com- 
pany of Sunday-school teachers met to study their 
lesson: it would hardly be reasonable to choose 
that as the place to argue that the Sunday-school 
ought to be superseded in its work by the family. 
The functions of the prayer-meeting and of the 
theological debating-club are very different: they 
may in some cases be united ; but the best place to 
unite them is hardly among the ‘‘uncultivated or 
ignorant” class—the class with little taste or apti- 
tude for abstract thought, and likely to be hope- 
lessly confused by the presentation of radically 
diverse systems, 

And, finally, it seems to us that you expect from 
the Association work which it does not pretend to 
do, and disparage the excellent work which you 
say it actually does. You sum up its good in- 
fluence in the phrase “‘ keeping these young men 
from the use of strong drink, tobacco, and profane 
language.” But, in the beginning of your letter, 
you speak of something far more radical than this, 
You say its members often profess, with evident 
sincerity and genuine gratitude, an experience of 
abiding rest, peace, and spiritual joy ; a deliver- 
ance from the fear of death; a faith that lifts them 
above the cares and troubles of life. Making all 
due allowance for exaggeration and self-deception, 
here is evidently, by your own testimony, a great 
work accomplished. You speak on the one hand 
of ardent religious feeling, and on the other of im- 
proved habits of living. Certainly, it is a great 
thing to thus lead men into a higher moral and 
spiritual life. It is a very great thing to do it for 
young men, in a great city, with limited resources 
in themselves, in a life otherwise somewhat poor 
and narrow, and beset by temptations. Itremains 
a most beneficent work, even though there be 
mixed in it considerable elements of unwisdom 
and imperfection. 

We do not hold a brief to defend the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in Boston or else- 
where. We know that its work is often injured 
by zeal outrunning knowledge, and by somewhat 
shallow and sensational methods. But it seems 
on the whole to be one of the most beneficent 
institutions we have, and to work in one of the 
most important fields. We are not disposed to 
blame it because it does not, in addition to its 
other undertakings, organize theological debating- 
societies, or open its devotional meetings for the 
discussion of opposing systems. For that work 
there are other agencies and more appropriate 
opportunities. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Little Richard Ely’s contribution to the Hans 
Christian Andersen fund is received. 


—When Charles Conroy struck Anthony J. 
Comstock a dastardly blow with a knife, he did more 
to arouse our citizens to a sense of the evil of his in- 
famous trade than could have been accomplished by 
many articles. Mr. Comstock now lies in a critical 
state, and his house is filled with sympathizing friends 
while the ruffian, Conroy, awaits just punishment. 
The extent of the horrid trade in obscene books and 
prints is known to few, but no family or school is safe 
from its satanic temptations. Tons of the books and 
plates have been destroyed, and many scoundrels pun- 
ished. The Society we regret to hear is in urgent need 





of funds, and Mr. Comstock’s salary is far in arrears. 
We much mistake the feeling that now pervades the 
community, if the appeal which it makes does not 
meet with an immediate and liberal response. Con 


tributions may be sent to John Paton, Treasurer, 
William St. " hoo 


—As Professor Tyidall’s famous Belfast Address 
could by no fair construction be interpreted as athe- 
istic, it is not strange that he has been in no haste to 
reply to the epithet of “‘ Atheist” so recklessly hurled 
against him. But he has now explicitly disclaimed 
that belief; and, going further, he says that only ‘‘a 
shallow man”’ can satisfy himself with it, in view of 
the daily wonders of Nature. We trust that his simpie 
and noble words on this subject will make an impres- 
sion on those second-rate disciples of science who rush 
in with flippant denials where greater men stand rey- 
erent and humble, It is interesting to notice that it 
was in an address to English workingmen—a class deep» 
ly tinctured with skepticism—that Tyndall spoke ag 
follows: ; 

‘Depend upon it, trust me, that the revelations of science 
are not in the least degree calculated to Iessen our feelings of 
astonishment. Weare surrounded by wonders and mysteries’ 
everywhere. I have sometimes—not sometimes, but often— 
in the springtide watched the advance of the sprouting 
leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, and observed the: 
general joy of opening life in nature, and I have asked my-~- 
self this question : Can it be that there is no being or thing in 
nature that knows more about these matters than I do? Do 
Tin my ignorance represent the highest knowledge of these 
things existing in this universe? Ladies and gentlemen, the 
man who puts that question to himself, if he be not a shallow 
man, if he be aman capable of being penetrated by a pro- 
found thought, will never answer the question. by professing 
the creed of Atheism, which has been so lightly attributed 
to me.” 


—One of the remarkable features of the time is 
the increase of the German element in the East. For- 
merly, says the Rev. Dr. Jessup, of Beirut, in the 
Ewangelist, everything was in the hands of the English 
and French. Now German houses are being opened 
all through the East, ia Turkey, Syria, Egypt, India, 
China and Japan, and French trade is suffering in con- 
sequence. German agents are visiting all the ports, 
and even the interior cities, with samples of their 
goods, dry-goods, furniture, hardware, glassware and 
crockery, and: they have the gift of persistency wher- 
ever they go. The German colonies in Haifa and Jaffa 
are proving eminently successful. One of the most 
intelligent native gentlemen in Beirut recently visited 
the Haifa colony, which is situated on the northern 
slope of Mount Carmel. He returned in raptures over 
what he saw. “Such industry and order, sir,” said 
he, “I neversaw. All were at work, old and young, 
men and women; no idlers, no drones. They plant, 
and dig,.and build, and sow, and reap, and their prem- 
ises are like a little paradise.” It would be difficult to 
overrate the influence of such colonies upon the Syrian 
people. Time only is required to work a great moral, 
social and industrial revolution by this means. 


—Occasionally we see in religious journals flings 
at pastors who accept invitations to the lecture plat- 
form. It strikes us thatthis is one of the subjects on 
which every pastor should have full liberty to decide 
for himself. It is quite possible, we think, for a minis- 
ter to have duties beyond the bounds of his parish. 
The opportunities for doing good in the world are as 
various as individual endowments and qualifications, 
and each disciple of the Master should be left free to 
determine for himself the fields on which he ought to 
bestow his labors. One pastor may feel it to be his 
duty to devote himseif exclusively to his parish and 
ministerial work; but in doing so what right has he to 
judge for another, whose circumstances and gifts differ 
widely from his own? If a minister is able to satisfy 
the wants of a congregation and at the same time to 
lecture more or less, and if his congregation is willing 
and glad to have him do so, we do not see that others 
have any right to complain, or any ground for invidi- 
ous remark. 


—Not the least of the calamities attending car- 
pet-bag misrule in South Carolina is the perversion of 
the school fund. Ample provision is made in the con- 
stitution and statutes for funds sufficient to instruct 
all the children of the State; taxes are levied and col- 
lected for that specific purpose; but a large part of the 
fund is systematically stolen by the executive and leg- 
islative departments and the rest is so misapplied that 
little good is done. There are twenty-two school com- 
missioners, with a salary of $1,000 each, few of whom 
give any attention to the offce beyond drawing their 
salaries when the money happens to be in the State 
Treasury and appointing unworthy favorites to posi- 
tions, and several of whom cannot read and write. In 
many instances the natural result follows: the teach- 
ers are ignorant, unprincipled, and brutal, and the 
sums paid for instruction are thrown away. Frauds 
of the mest alarming character have grown up in the 
management of the schools; certificates of service 
have been given without schools having been taught, 
and duplicate certificates given almost as often. It is 
impossible to estimate the amount of the spurious 
claims now outstanding against theState. They prob- 
ably reach $200,000 or $300,000. The State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Jilson, is a man of learning and honesty; but 
he can do little with such a mass of stupidity and cor- 
ruption as the commissioners appointed by the weve: 
ernor. \ 
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INQUIRING FRIENDES. 


L Some time ago you deprecated the discontinuance 
of washing the disciples’ feet in our churches as a rite 
teaching an important lesson. Now, on the same prin- 
ciple, why not deprecate the lapse in Pedobaptist 
churches from immersion, which teaches a very beauti- 
ful and tmportant lesson, in fact the whole gospel of 
death to sin and rising to newness of life in Christ 
Jesus—a truth which sprinkling utterly fails to sym- 
bolize? 

E did not deprecate the discontinuance of 
feet-washing as a religious rite. However im- 
pressive the rite may have been in oriental countries, 
where it was a common rite of hospitality, it would be 
a grotesque rite in our day, and is better discontinued. 
The half ironical remark which we made was intended 
to show the inconsistency of those who hold tenacious- 
ly to the exact form of rites which have no stronger 
foundation in Scripture than the custom of washing 
the disciples’ feet. Immersion certainly symbolizes a 
great truth. The washing of feet represents one not a 
whit less important. Quite an argument might be 
made in favor of sprinkling, also, on the ground of its 
symbolism. But these things are only the phylacteries 
of the Gospel. The Gospel consists not in meats and 
drinks and washings. He is an Israelite who is one in- 
wardly. 

2. What is the best collection of Bible stories to read 
én a Mission-school to a class of boys too young to take 
interest in the general lesson? 

The best collection of Bible stories that we know of 
is published by the American Bible Society. Read the 
stories in the Bible, and then tell them in your own 
words—that is a thousand times better than reading 
them. 

8. Can the word paraphernalia be used in any other 
sense than that of adornment, decoration, superfluous 
apparel, ornaments or the like; or may it not refer 
properly to implements of war, trade, profession, ete.? 

Words are subtle things, just when you think you 
have caught the sense of a word it changes. Parapher- 
nalia originally meant all those things which a bride 
brought over and above her dowry, such as her apparel 
and ornaments. Out of ihis meaning came a figura- 
tive meaning. All ornaments and trappings were 
called paraphernalia. Soon the sense of comparison 
was lost, and to-day ‘the paraphernalia of war’ and 
such phrases have become not only common, but so 
trite that good writers and speakers avoid them. 

4. What histories shall I read from Josephus to date 
for entertainment and information. Or, is there other 
reading more profitable for me after having taken a 
literary course in college, where only generat history is 
obtained from text-books? 

If you were intending a scholarly course of reading 
we could fill this page with a list of histories. As you 
only propose to entertain and inform yourself in a 
general way, there is really no need of beginning with 
Josephus and reading consecutively. If you must, you 
will want to follow Josephus with Curtius’s Greece, and 
Gibbon’s or Mommsen’s Rome, and perhaps with Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History. Then gead Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, and if you survive, read what seem to us 
vastly more entertaining, some recent modern his- 
tories. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella and other 
histories, Irving’s Columbus, Motley’s histories all of 
them, are exceedingly interesting. If you want En- 
glish history, read Hume or Macaulay; if you want 
German, Chariton Lewis’s recent work will give it to 
you. But it is impossible for us to advise you, since we 
do not kuow how thorough a course you propose. Nor 
can we advise as between reading history and some- 
thing else. You must follow the bent of your own 
taste. If you like general literature read that, if his- 
tory, then that is best. You cannot know everything. 

5. In your paper of Aug. 26th you notice a little work 
by Douai called the Kindergarten. Will you tell a 
little more about it, and where it can be found? 

Dr. Douai’s “Kindergarten” is published by E. 
Steiger, who keeps all works, English, French and Ger- 
man, upon the subject. Dr. Douai’s book is of little 
worth, giving scarcely any notice of the Kindergarten. 
In fact we have no book in English that is just what is 
needed. Miss Peabody’s Guide was written beforeshe 
had mastered the subject, and Miss Peabody, while she 
is the undoubted leader of the propaganda of the Kin- 
dergarten in America, is too full of enthusiasm and 
poetic genius to be a clear and direct writer on a prac- 
tical subject. Mrs. Kriege’s “The Child” is a fine 
statement of the question from a philosophical and 
somewhat metaphysical point of view. The best work 
we have is Wiebé’s Paradise of Childhoad, price $3.00. 
It is chiefly valuable for its plates, which are accurate 
reproductions of the illustrations in Goldammer’s Ger- 
man work. The letter-press of Wiebé is quite unsatis- 
factory, but it remains the best we have. If some 
author, a master of clear English style. would write a 
work that should give a distinct notion of the life and 
character of Froebel, and the development of his insti- 
tution, and should combine with this a good transla- 
tion of the French manual, and then should append 
the GolKdammer plates, he would render more service 
to the cause than all the general discussions do. 

Minor QueErres.—1l. In reply to que f 
number ‘one one sends us work that tne hymen hich 

ns: “ A solemn murmur of the soul tells of a world 
to be,” was written by A. B. Miller, D.D., and that it 


can be found in Praise, a little work sold b 
Lewis Day, Waynesburg, Pa. 5 4 





The Sunday-School. 


Fanny Crosby, whose contributions to Sunday- 
school songs are so widely appreciated, had quite an 
ovation at Stamford, Conn., at the last monthly con- 
cert of Rev. Dr. Lathrop’s school. The crowded audi- 
ence, after singing several of her own hymns, was 
delighted to hear her recite a short poem written ex- 
pressly for the occasion, and no doubt responded feel- 
ingly to its sentiments. Not for herself alone does she 
ili ** Dear children, while I hear your music flow, 

I drink the fountain and my soul is cheered.” 
Nor could she put in words a nobler wish than this: 
‘* That I may leave one song of Jesus’ love, 
Whose tones shall lead an erring soul to Heaven.” 

The appeal in behalf of Mrs. Crosby, we are glad to see, 
has not been forgotten, one of the latest tokens of re- 
gard for her coming in the shape of a hundred dollars 
from some friends in Great Britain, ‘‘ where her ‘Safe 
in the arms of Jesus’ is being sung with comfort to 
many weary hearts.” 











From reports of the eleventh provincial Sunday- 
school of Canada, lately held at Brantford, Ontario, it 
seems that in that direction, as well as in almost every 
other, they are taking a fresh interest in the schools. 
The Wesleyans alone established fifty-two new schools 
in Ontario last year, with nearly three thousand schol- 
ars, and the other denominations are paying more at- 
tention to providing Sunday instruction for the young. 
All such items, be they little or great, have this signifi- 
cance, that they show a steady awakening in the cause 
of the Sunday-school, a cause which the church on all 
sides is taking more and more to heart. 





Were we to mention by name every Sunday- 
school that stands in very great need of something for 
its use—either a library, stove, or superintendent—this 
column could be filled with weekly “ appeals” without 
any difficulty. Our general advice to such schools is 
to make the least of what they have not. But here 
is a whole stretch of country in Colorado, with only 
one Sunday-school, and nobody to set the tunes in 
that. ‘‘Send us an organ, a melodeon, a piano, or any 
kind of instrument to help in leading the singing,” is 
the pleading request. ‘‘Could you have a charcoal 
sketch of the surroundings as J see them, and an echo 
of the sounds as I hear them” you wouldn’t deny the 
appeal, says the interested writer. We have the ad- 
dress for aay one who has the organ or piano to send. 





Rev. Dr. Perry’s Episcopalian Sunday-school at 
Geneva, N. Y., is getting to be regarded as quite a 
model one in its way, the rector’s aim having been for 
years to make this agency a nursery for the church. 
He is a firm believer in the old-fashioned doctrine that 
we cannot have good, active grown-up Christians in 
our parishes and congregations unless very special 
pains be taken to train the young people up to take 
the places of those who pass away. Dr. Perry’sschool 
is apparently a great success. Perhaps his rules for 
teachers aud scholars account for this in part, as he 
makes it the duty of the former to be present every 
Sunday, and to be punctual and well prepared with 
the day’s lesson. They are expected to visit their 
scholars regularly and pray for them ‘“ without ceas- 
ing,” while the scholars in turn must be punctual, 
reverent, and enter heartily into the school exercises. 
If there is some formality and strictness in the school, 
it will be overlooked, we are quite sure, in view of the 
happy results reached. 





Sunday-school secretaries are given @ very broad 
hint, by some one in the Examiner and Chronicle, not 
to make their reports at annual meetings so long that 
nobody can keep track of their contents. The chil- 
dren like to hear what has been done in the school dur- 
ing the year, and the report can be made to suit their 
comprehension. Particularly are secretaries begged 
“not to study permutations and combinations, in 
order to see how many shapes their statistics can be 
put into, nor to present them in the ductile manner in 
which temperavce speakers are fond of arranging 
drunkards and dramshops.”’ 





Blackboards are an experiment as yet, we be- 
lieve, in most schools; or, least, they are not recogniz- 
ed as a necessary part of the school machinery. In 
many cases they can be, and are used with good effect 
in illustrating the points of a lesson. But there is dan- 
ger of attempting too much with it, as Rev. Alfred 
Taylor bas so well shown. He fears that a teacher 
who is skillful with the chalk may suffer his very 
skillfalness to lead him astray. ‘He covers his board 
with a rich assortment of words, with large and beau- 
tifully devised initial letters; but forgets that the 
abundance which he thinks so valuable tends to con- 
fuse rather than to instruct, to scatter rather than 
to bring the lesson to a point. A company of children 
gaze in bewilderment on a blackboard artistically 
adorned with hearts, crosses, anchors, lamps, rocks, 
and a dozen other well-known objects, all except one 
or two of which ought to have been left out. The 
leading idea which they catch is that of his wonderful 
skill with the chalk. The truth which his marvelous 
work is intended to convey is simply scattered.” we 





—— 


BEAUTY AND USE. 


By Joun James PIATT. 


HO would have a treadmill measure every golden- 
sanded hour? : 
Who would find a busy purpose deep in every fragrant 
flower ? 


Yet we sometimes (yes, and often) gladly find the two agree, 
Clasped together, Use and Beauty—in the rose the honey-bee., 


Factory-belis in yonder city, wind-borne music, far away 
Waken all the enchanted sleepers in the charméd heart that 
lay. 


See the river's quiet water, lovely mirror, slowly steal, 
Dance with sunshine to its task-work. Beauty overflows the 
wheel! 








PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
By F. E. W. 


T is not a little singular that Professor Tyn- 

dall’s first public acknowledgment of man’s dual 
nature, and of demands of what he names the emo- 
tional side of that nature, which mere intellectual at- 
tainments “can never satisfy,’’ should have had the 
effect to raise the alarm of materialism and infidelity. 
His use of the word “ emotional’ may be a source of 
misunderstanding, especially among the non-scientific. 
He evidently uses it in the sense ef ‘spiritual’ as em- 
ployed by the religious world. If this substitution be 
made, his true meaning will appear, and he will be 
found not unfriendly to the religious sentiment. In- 
stead of claiming, as might be expected, that the “ ori- 
gin of life” is the great question of the age, he finds 
the problem in quite another direction. While de- 
manding a free field for the discussion of scientific 
subjects untrammeled by theological dogmas (which 
are too often mistaken for religion), after speaking of 
“the immovable basis of the religious sentiment in the 
emotional] nature of man,” he says that “to yield this 
sentiment reasonable satisfaction, is the problem of 
problems at the present hour.’”’ He speaks of the re- 
ligious sentiment as ‘“‘a force capable of being guided 
by liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emoe- 
tion ‘which is its proper sphere;” and adds, “I would 
set forth equally the inexorable advance of man’s un- 
derstanding in the path of knowledge, and the un- 
quenchable claims of his emotional nature, which the 
understanding can never satisfy.” Of these two 
phases—the intellectual and the emotional—he says, 
“they are not opposed but supplementary; not mu- 
tually exclusive but reconcilable;’’ and of science, ‘it 
desires not isolation, but freely combines with every 
effort towards the bettering of man’s estate. Single- 
handed, and supported not by outward sympathy but 
by inward force, it has built at least one great wing of 
the many-mansioned home, which man in his totality 
demands.’”’ He makes the intellectual tributary and 
subordinate to the moral nature, in saying that “‘ with- 
out moral force to whip it into action the achieve- 
ment of the intellect would be poor indeed; and he 
defines the province of religion thus: “the lifting of 
the life is the essential point.’”’ Is not this the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount? Surely he concedes to 
religion every privilege which he claims for science in 
the following: ‘‘ And if, still unsatisfied, the human 
mind, with the yearning of a pilgrim for his distant 
home, will turn to the mystery from which it has 
emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give unity to 
thought and faith, so long as this is done, not only 
without intolerance or bigotry, but with the enlighten- 
ed recognition that ultimate fixity of conception is here 
unattainable, and that each succeeding age must be 
held free to fashion the mystery in accordance with 
its own needs, then, in opposition to all the restrictions 
of materialism, I would affirm this to be a field for the 
noblest exercise of what, in contrast with the knowing 
faculties, may be called the creative faculties of man.” 
Doubtless the term “creative” is here used in a sense 
corresponding to that in which we speak of the crea- 
tions of genius—as of the artist and the poet—which 
are imspirational, and not matters of education or 
mere intellectual unfolding. 

He closes this address (remakarble more for its fre- 
quent allusions to the non-scientific aspects of man’s 
nature, than for the presentment of any new scientific 
truth), as follows: ‘“*Here, however, I must quit a 
theme too great for me to handle, but which will be 
handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, 
like streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past.” 

While I find no evidence in these utterances of the 
possession by their author of spiritual light, there 
seems to be a ripple as of some influence moving upon 
the face of what would otherwise be the placid waters 
of Pantheism; and while Tyndall does not, like Tenpy- 
son, acknowledge himself to be 

“ An infant crying in the night— 
An infant crying for the light.” 

I yet catch the faint sound of an undertone which 
does not come from entire satisfaction with the 
thought of sharing the fate of the morning cloud. 
‘We all do fade asa leaf,” says Isaiah. This is one 
side of the truth, and a side of if with which Tyndall 
is deeply possessed—the eyes of his spiritual under- 
standing not yet being opened to see the other and 
transcendent side; but he shows a spirit of earnest in- 
quiry after truth—spiritual as well as c—and - 
appreciates the true province of each. Many wilk 
doubtless object to his exclusion of religion from the 
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‘sphere of science; I believe this, however, to be not 
only true but Scriptural ground. With the natural 
eye we may see material things, and with the intel- 
Jectual powers we may learn somewhat of the laws 
which govern them; but God is a Spirit, and must be 
spiritually discerned or not at all. They who claim to 
know him intellectually—to see him with the eye of 
the mind—are “ blind leaders of the blind.” ‘“Itis the 
inspiration of the Almighty that giveth understand- 
ing” of the deep things of God; and the fruits of the 
Spirit—love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,—are not mat- 
ters of the intellect, but of the heart, or, as Tyndall 
has it, ef the emotional side of our nature. 
| I see Professor Tyndall far nearer the possession of 
the highest truth than are they who would “create 
God in their own image,’’ as Comte has it; who would 
worship him intellectually, rather than “in spirit and 
in truth.” 

Scientific truth is a part of the great world of truth, 
and they who deny it deny God; but this man, after 
penetrating to the very depths of science, conscious of 
a Power beneath and above all, “‘ the Power whose gar- 

' ment is seen in the visible universe,” says: ‘‘In fact, 
the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of 
a power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man ;” 
and then he himself appeals to Scripture in adding, 
‘tas little in our day as in the days of Job can man 
by searching find this power out.” This is not denying 
God; it is rather an expression of the height and depth 
of his unsearchableness; and he who points out the 
‘way in which God is not to be found does a service 
to humanity second in importance only to that of him 
who shows the true way. 

While I aceept the deductions of science to the effect 
that the material human form has been slewly devel- 
oped during long periods of time, from the crust of the 
earth, through the lower forms of vegetable and ani- 
mal life, [remember what may be called the scientific 
allegory found in Genesis: ‘‘ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life;’’ and I see no contradiction 
in the testimony from these two sources; and when 
people shrink with disgust from the Darwinian theory, 
or tremble at what they believe to be its unscriptural- 
ness, I remember the words, ‘‘ I have said to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister;’’ and when I find 
physiology plainly teaching that the production of 
thought is the function of the brain—that with its re- 
turn to dust the intellectual phenomena associated 
with it must inevitably cease, and memory itself per- 
ish, I recall the positive declaration of Paul when he 
says, ‘‘ Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away ;” and again I see no contradiction. 

These parallel statements.show that Tyndall’s posi- 
tion is the Scriptural one, and while he asks, with Job, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” I would an- 
swer, with the beloved disciple, ‘‘ Every one that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God.” 

“When He shall appear ’’—that is, when he shall be 
revealed to the spiritual vision—‘ we shall be like 
him;’’ then, and not till then, ‘‘ we shall see him AS 
HE IS,” and not as men have pictured him. 


PHILADELPHIA, October, 1874. 








ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
By DorsEy GARDNER. 


HE Shah of Persia has been publishing at 
Teheran his journal of his.memorable tour of 
Europe last year, and the English papers are making 
merry over it. Among journals of our own that fol- 
low this example is the New York Tribune, which 
quotes one sentence as affording ‘‘a very good idea of 
his majesty’s literary style,’’ and asks, ‘‘ What will be- 
come of Persian literature if all Nasr-ed-Din’s writing 
subjects make their quills trot after this fashion?” 
. Now, to our thinking, the Shah’s style, though 
quaint, is singularly clear and effective. Here, for 
instance, is his account of an accident which nearly 
befell him when passing from ship to ship in a small 
boat: 
ft “The boat got under the steam wheel; the steam wheel be- 
gan to move; the wheel very nearly touched our boat; if the 


wheel had touched our boat, which was not the will of God, 


we should all have been drowned; praise be to God the Al- 
mighty, the wheel stopped; we got on deck without further 
danger.” ' 

Now it so happens that we can compare this with a 
narrative of the same incident by a European eye- 
witness, who wrote to the Times to correct an im- 
pression that Nasr-ed-Din had greatly exaggerated 
the peril. Says the English writer: 


“The boat containing the Shah, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and others, had been rowed rather quickly, and there 
‘was considerable way on her as she neared the stage or gang- 
way of the Sultan. She passed the gangway and came un- 
Pleasantly near the enormous wheel of the war-ship, when 
suddenly the wheel made several revolutions, the prow of the 
Shah’s hoat being but a yard or two from it. The captain 
and others called loudly to stop the wheel, and it did stop. 
Probably the rowers with their oars might have pushed away 
in any event; but my heart was in my mouth for a moment, 
= the least contact would certainly have capsized the little 

inch.” 


Here we have the story of the Persian and of the En- 
glishman, and we decidedly prefer the Persian’s. The 
English account is more detailed, and undoubtedly 
enables one better to realize how the thing happened; 

_ but the uncolored simplicity of the Eastern man’s re- 





cital makes much the more vivid impression. What is 
especially observable about it is that, in spite of all the 
repetitions of the “boat” and the “steam wheel ”’— 
the last word is used five times in as many lines—the 
Shah’s story is got into half the length of the English- 
man’s, and is doubly as effective. 

Brevity is certainly not considered a characteristic 
of Oriental literature. Nobody can read one of the 
Bible genealogies, with its endless ‘‘ which was the son 
of,’’ and not wish that the evangelist had known how 
to tabulate the thing. No one can listen to the Epistle 
for “ All Saint’s Day,’’ when the clergyman has to say, 
“Of the tribe of Judah were sealed twelve thousand, 
of the tribe of Reuben were sealed twelve thou- 
sand,” and so on for the rest of the twelve tribes, 
without reflecting how a modern reporter would have 
written, ‘‘Twelve thousand were sealed of each of the 
tribes of ‘so and so,’ making 144,000 in all, And the 
iteration becomes absolutely unendurable to one who 
has rashly undertaken to stand throughout the canti- 
cle,  Benedicite, omnia opera Domini,” which begins 
with: 

“Oh all ye works of the Lord, bless yethe Lord; praise him 
and magnify him forever,” 
and then substitutes for the original comprehertsive 
invocation each individual one of the works which the 
psalmist was able to think of, until one begins to ap- 
prehend that the choir may really continue at it *‘ for- 
ever,’’ and longs to condense it once for all into 

Noy all ye things in the Encyclopedias and dictionaries,” 
etc. 

This, however, is less a matter of style than of what 
may be termed the mechanical part of composition. 
Writing in a busy age, for hurried readers, the mod- 
erns have undoubtedly hit upon expedients for clear- 
ness and brevity about which the ancients and the 
Orientals never troubled themselves. But we doubt 
very much whether we are really more concise than 
they, and whether the apparent diffuseness of the 
Biblical style is not more apparent than real. The 
two versions of the story about the boat and the 
paddle-wheel afford an apposite illustration. Wedoubt 
whether a practiced writer could read one of the his- 
torical chapters of the Bible, shut the book, and sit 
down and write out the complete story in fewer words 
than he hasread. Moses was perhaps less graphic than 
Motley or Froude; but those gentlemen would have 
filled whole libraries if they hac told the story com- 
prised in the Pentateuch. 








COURSES PREPARATORY TO COL- 
LEGE. 


[Abstract of an Address by President Porter of Yale College 
before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Oct. 23d, 
reported in the New York Tribune.] 


HE course preparatory to college is, I regret 

to say, largely confined to special schools. This 
results especially in two disadvantages; 1. A division 
into clearly defined classes is introduced even in child- 
hood between those who should stand as much as 
possible upon acommonfooting. 2. Those withdrawn 
thus to select schools have their attention diverted 
into a narrowed range of acquisition. When there 
should be a general training in the use of correct En- 
glish, in the fundamentals of mathematics, in geogra- 
phy, in the facts and relations of natural history in its 
several departments, and in the outlines of at least 
one modern language, the lad is put at special and 
narrowing work. I mean to say, in other words, that 
Latin and Greek are begun too early, and pursued too 
exclusively, and that time which, during a certain in- 
terval, would be more economically spent in a wider 
range, is almost wasted by the present system. There 
is required of an educated man a background of com- 
mon knowledge which the college-bred man rarely 
possesses for this very reason. There is needed, too, a 
foundation in correct iatellectual habits, which the 
public school, with its wider view, is better fitted to 
give than the mere grammar school. There is needed, 
not less, a foundation in common sense, an acquaint- 
ance with common things and common peuple, and 
with the common aims and hopes of the masses, which 
the segregation of the prevailing method prevents. I 
look back to the years spent—unprofitably enough, 
indeed, and under methods barbarous enough—in a 
certain old red schoolhouse, as among the most valu- 
able of my life for this very reason, and I believe that 
many will unite in like testimony. I will first speak 
of certain general disadvantages of the method of 
segregation. 

And, first of all, as special schools are now consti- 
tuted, both trustees and teachers strive toward high 
pressure. The result is that lads are kept almost ex- 
clusively on the dead languages, and on the routine of 
these during a period which exerts so vital an influence 
over them that spontaneity of growth is seriously 
checked. 

A direct outgrowth of this is the extreme weari- 
someness of such a course. Who does not pity from 
the bottom of his heart the lad who, from ten to thir- 
teen, is bound down to his Latin grammar, his Latin 
exercises, his Latin translations? And if we pity him, 
why should we not help him? The trouble is that his 
work has no connection with a living language, and 
that not even what connection might be brought out 
is shown. The process should be carried on side by 
side with an intelligent study of English, and it should 
never happen that only after years of study 1t should 





dawn on the pupf’s mind that the old, dead tongue is 
similar in structure to the language of his every-day 
life. Work so exclusively at specialties at so carly a 
period is full of disadvantages and full of loss. 

The high pressure and the hard work resuit, thirdly, 
in mechanical habits of thought. The book is studied 
to be committed, and committed to be recited, and 
retained to be examined on, and not as intelligent 
knowledge which is to form part of the furnishing of 
a working mind. Now I concede that, as our system 
now stands, we can expect no immediate or thorough 
change to avoid these difficulties. In some of our 
larger cities boys may be successfully fitted for college 
entirely at the public schools, but not in the smaller 
towns and in country places. I therefore take the 
position that the public schools should be brought as 
nearly as may be into such efficiency that it may do 
much of the preparatory work, and that the young 
should be kept as long in them as may be, while some 
dependence is yet placed on private instruction, or on 
select or funded schools for the final touches of acad- 
emic preparation. 

I wish to speak next of certain evils of preparatory 
schools as such, and I premise that many of them are 
natural, deep-rooted, and almost incapable of thorough 
eradication. This, however, should not make us close 
our eyes upon them, but we should rather strive the 
harder and the more intelligently for their overthrow. 
The first evil of preparatory schools which I weuld 
mention is that of their tendency toward a premature 
use of the generalizing faculties. How often one enters 
a family of bright children, one of whom is singled out 
and praised by parents and friends as the child of 
promise—a kind of oracle. And the great point em- 
Pphasized is the fact that the child “is never satisfied 
unless he knows the reason for everything.” Often, 
indeed, does such a child fulfill fond expectations; but 
how often, on the other hand, does this brilliant qual- 
ity, exercised before the mind is ripe, lead to queries 
and speculations which are the mental ruin of the 
child. Now, our methods of classical study deal too 
much—in the case of the school-boy—with the philos- 
ophy of paradigms, and of phonetic and other 
changes. We haven’t the good old paradigm to learn, 
but the boy must make his paradigm by metaphysical 
rules for which he is as yet no wise ready. I should 
be one of the last persons, from the nature of my stud- 
ies, to object to generalization, and I do not; but I do 
protest against teaching a mind the generalizing fac- 
ulty before it has normally grown to it. What the 
mind needs to acquire first is a basis of facts—facts of 
the rudiments of mathematics, geography, history, the 
natural sciences, the great events and leading thoughts 
which may prove both material for later inferences, 
and which may stimulate the emotions and keep the 
soul at a high and healthful pitch. For this reason the 
memory is so tenacious early, as if to indicate that it 
should be chiefly used at first. And our arid methods 
of classical study in the schools are to be condemned 
in that they are arid, and lay little good foundation of 
the kind which I have outlined. NowlI grant that 
there is 2 method of constructing text-books and of 
teaching which involves the highest generalization and 
the highest philosophy; and those we should have. 
But the secret—in book and teacher—should not be 
unvailed to the child; the child should be the uncon- 
scious pupil of a hidden but profoundly based and sub- 
tle method, which, so used, may be the making of him. 
A second pernicious feature of our preparatory schools 
is the growing tendency to trust in special examina- 
tions. These derive much prestige from the prevailing 
impression that they are used with great success in 
French and German schools. But we are to notice 
that French and German instruction—as any who have 
been under such teachers may readily judge—is by dic- 
tation, the pupil spending much of his time in copying 
into a book what he is expected to reproduce the next 
day. The pupil, used to this, can manifestly thrive 
better under the written examination system than can 
one under the American system, which depends largely 
on text-books. Another thing which gives the system 
public favor is the fact that the newspapers are con- 
stantly insisting on written examinations and the like, 
as the true method of deciding competitions for official 
position. Now I grant that the method of written ex- 
aminations secures certain advantages which can hard- 
ly be found in any single other system. I also concede 
that it affords a discipline of nerve, of power of ex- 
pression, and of expeditious work, which, at some time 
in an educational course, must be highly valuable. 
But I do claim that it is in many respects unfair; that 
the poor scholar, from a certain facility, may pass 
creditable muster; that the real scholar, for lack of 
that facility, may suffer undeservedly. I ask anybody 
who is accustomed to read examination papers if he 
does not always read them with eyes enlightened by a 
knowledge of the scholar’s real attainments, and if he 
does not always detect discrepancies. 

A third pernicious feature of our preparatory school, 
is a tendency to rely on system and method, and the 
various paraphernalia of a well regulated institution, 
to the exclusion of individua] and personal effort. 
Easy, easy indeed is it to ask routme questions, to re- 
cord the result in a marking book, to clinch the week's 
work by a weekly examination, and a term's and a 
year’s work in like manner; far easier than to put 
questions in such fashion as to find whether the scholar 
has got at the essence of knowledge, or in such fashion 
as not only to reach the ear of the questioned pupil, 
but to thrill with subtle and suggestive power the 
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‘whole class. But the real power lies in oral instruc- 
tion; in the living and vivifying force of the contact 
of mind with mind. I would never be a teacher, if 
that meant only to turn the handle of never so delicate 
gn organ that went by machinery. I would not bea 
teacher, if all my work was to preside at recitations, 
put well-rounded questions, and conduct skillfully 
questioned written examinations. 

What I have said has been put in fragmentary form, 
but it has been the result of reflection, and in this in- 
formal manner I present it to you for your thoughtful 
consideration. 








GRASSHOPPER SUFFERERS. 


OmABA, Neb., Oct. 30, 1874. 
Dear Union. 
O adequate idea can be conceived of the 
situation of hundreds of families in the adja- 
cent counties to this of Douglas. 

Reports are daily received at the Headquarters of 
the Department of the Platte which show that if there 
4s not given speedy help there will be a dreadful 
famine. 

The good people of the State undertook to supply 
this want, but owing to the heavy pressure of taxes, 
the searcity of money, and the number who have been 
thrown out of employment, who demand immediate 
relief, render such help futile. 

A letter from a Methodist clergyman in Franklin 
eounty states that the other day, soon after he had 
arrived there, a young lady came to his lodgings, ap- 
parently about eighteen years of age, with trembling 
hand, sunken eye and pallid cheek, to beg; not for her- 
self alone, but for her mother who was a widow, and 
for three little ones who with herself had been scarce- 
dy able to keep body and soul together on one meal 
a day for three weeks. 

Another. minister who was in that region a short 
time since told me, after service, that he was invited 
to dine. The “frugal meal” consisted of bread and 
‘warm water, in which was melted some lard to make 
it palatable. The wife congratulated herself upon the 
prospect of the coming crop, saying that the grass- 
hoppers had not visited, nor would they be likely to 
visit them this season. She stepped to the door for a 
moment; and such an expression on mortal face was 
never before conceived. 

She beckoned, and lo, the cloud of destruction had 
ome! In one hour corn fields, garden herbs and all 
‘were no more. A little flour in the bottom of the 
barrel, the lard and water, was all that was left to that 
household. 

Numberless accounts could be given of the misery 
present and expectant. Whole districts ravaged by 
the grasshopper. And these will need support for the 
coming nine months, or until the crops of next’ fall 
are gathered. 

The object of this letter is to ask for help. Let there 
‘be contributions taken; let every cast off garment be 
sent; let every man of wealih donate of his means; 
and let these famishing thousands be clothed and fed! 

Any subscriptions will be gladly received by the 
“Omaha Grasshopper Aid Association.” 

James O. ADAMS, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—The most considerable musical event of the 
season in New York is always the opening of Theodore 
Thomas’s Symphony Concerts,—that is, of music 
proper, dissociated from the fashion and flare of oper- 
atic accompaniments. It was not always so; for the po- 
‘sition that Mr. Thomas now occupies, as the recognized 
foremost exponent of instrumental music in America, 
is one that he has fairly conquered by years of intelli- 
gent, industrious, persistent, brave, hard work, in the 
face of repeated and continued failure, bad luck, and 
-even disaster. At last, thanks to his faith in the people 
-and their capability to be educated into musical growth 
and appreciation, he now evokes popular success 
as well as good music by the wave of his masterly 
baton. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the first of his 

' -winter concerts, given last Saturday evening at Stein- 
way Hall, was crowded to excess, as was the public 
rehearsal of the Thursday afternoon previous, The 
music was enough and not too much—no small virtue. 
“The first work was Berlioz’ Symphony, called “ Harold 
in Italy,” in which the composer endeavors to repre- 
‘sent the hero of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’’—mo- 
: Tose, restless, and dissatisfred—passing through varying 
: scenes of natural grandeur and beauty among the 
; mountains, witnessing successively the melancholy and 
‘happiness of their inhabitants, the devotional hymn 
and prayer of pious pilgrims, the gay dance and roman- 
tic serenade of the lover, and finally the wild, dashing, 
-reckless orgies of brigands—and yet, retaining through- 
out the cynical, scornful, unhappy, despairing tone 
with which he entered upon his wanderings. The hero 


is represented by asolo viola,—on this occasion played. 


very effectively by Mrs. Charles Baetens, There is 
f course much brilliant effect in this work of Berlioz, 
as there always must in anything from that master of 
_ instrumentation; and the finale was wonderfully well 
 -played—all its strange, rapid, stirring, wild effects and 
startling contrasts brought out with marvelous precis- 
4on, all the instruments of the entire great orchestra 
moving as if played by one man,—as indeed they were, 





and the man was Theodore Thomas. Still, like all mu- 
sic which is avowedly descriptive in detail, as a whole 
the symphony is rather unsatisfactory, repetitious 
and artificial. It is ingenious, masterly in construe- 
tion, but not deep in feeling or strong in thought. Mr. 
F. Boscovitz, accompanied by the orchestra, next gave 
an agreeable rendering of Greig’s new Concerto for the 
piano—a most delicious and enjoyable work by a young 
Norwegian composer of rising fame, The second and 
last part of the concert consisted of a superb perform- 


ance of Beethoven’s Third Symphony—the “ Eroica.” 


The Wagnerian school of music, to which Mr. Thomas 
is usually very partial, was conspicuous at this concert 
by itsabsence, buat, doubtless, the winter will make up 
for that! The second concert takes place Saturday, 
Nov. 28, and its public rehearsal—a very admirable 
innovation—on Friday afternoon preceding (not Thurs- 
day, as that is Thanksgiving Day). The programme is 
a notable one—a Suite in B Minor by Bach, Schu- 
mann’s First.Symphony, and one of Liszt’s Symphonie 
Poems—‘“ Die Ideale.’? Beethoven’s “Tremate’”’ trio 
will be given, both vocally and instrumentally, and Mr. 
8S. B. Mills will play with the orchestra Raff’s new 
piqno-ferte concerto. This is a bill which stimulates 
the keenest interest. 


—While speaking of Thomas and his orchestra, 
we naturally chronicle the doings of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Socteéy which has again wisely engaged 
them for its concerts.this season. The brilliant success 
of the last year has made it necessary for the direction 
to limit the number of subscriptions for full sets of 
tickets to twelve hundred, and to discontinue the dis- 
count allowed to subscribers on extra concert tickets. 
At the same time they give opportunity to secure re- 
served seats in the balcony as well as dress circle, 
throwing open the rest of the house—the best arrange- 
ment yet devised. The season opens with the first re- 
hearsal on Wednesday, the 25th inst.; the first concert 
will be on Saturday evening, December 19. Beethov- 
en’s grandest work, the Fifth Symphony, is the main 
performance of the evening. A composition for the 
string orchestra, by Brahms, will find admirable inter- 
pretation no doubt, and Rubinstein’s Triwmphal Ou- 
verture will close the concert. 8S. B. Mills is the 
pianist, and will play a new concerto for piano and 
orchestra, by Raff—a favorite composer, rendered by 
an always superb player. The vocalist is not yet an- 
nounced. We think the concert would gain in quality 
by a moderation in quantity, and should not mourn 
the absence of all vocalism. Why not try it “just 
once” ?—have a programme modeled on one of Theo- 
dore Thomas’s “Symphony Concerts” which are 
never in excess, and always satisfactory. The Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic can well afford to give less on their 
bills; the concerts are always too full, and we believe 
the public would welcome a change in that respect. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


It hardly seemed possible that Presbyterians 
could meet at Boston without running against a * fra- 
ternal greeting” from some quarter. But we were not 
quite prepared to hear that the comity in the case 
went so far as the throwing open of a Congregational 
Church fora meeting in behalf of the erection of anew 
building fora Presbyterian Society. So it was, how- 
ever, and why not? To be on fraternal terms and not 
help a brother might involve a slight inconsistency. 

















A paragraph on certain sins of the world which 
are not preached at too often appeared on the 
“Church” page last week as coming from the Chris- 
tian, a little English paper that prints a good thing 
whenever it findsit. It gave no credit to theselection, 
doubtless because it was as uraware as our own types 
were, that it was taken first from a book with the title 
Stumbling Blocks, printed in 1864, Of course, its 
authoress, Gail Hamilton, will kindly excuse the rash- 
ness of the two “Christians” in circulating, without 
her consent, a sermon which ought never to remain 
buried between two pasteboard covers. 





A noble charity has just been opened at Phila- 
delphia—the Home for Widows and Single Women 
which has been put up by Presbyterian ladies in that 
city. The lot of five acres on which it stands was 
given by Mrs. Ann Gray Thomas, and the necessary 
funds were contributed by other good women who 
represent the United and Reformed as well as the 
main body of Presbyterians. The building will ac- 
commodate about a hundred inmates, and is planned 
to be enlarged whenever occasion requires. The Home 
is beautifully dedicated to ‘‘The Bereayed and Lonely 
Kindred of Christ.” 


Rev. Barnabas Root, the native African who has 
been under the care of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation since 1854, and who now returns to his people a 
well-educated and enthusiastic preacher, was ordained 
on Sunday evening' last at the Broadway Tabernacle 
in this city. The services were specially interesling, 
Dr. Taylor preaching the sermon and [giving a sketch 
of the candidate. Mr. Root came into the mission in 
the Sherbro country, West Africa, when but six years 








old, was brought to this country in 1859, went back 
again in 1863 asa teacher, and then came again to us 
determined to become a minister. A diploma from 
Knox College and a three years course in the Chicago 
Seminary testify to the good training he has had. He 
was examined last week by a council, and says Dr, 
Taylor, “‘I never heard a candidate acquit himself 
more creditably.” At the ordination services, Rey, 
A. H. Clapp made the prayer.and Rev. George Whip- 
ple gave the charge tothe brother. Dr. Ganse, of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church, addressed the 
people, ‘ 





The Illinois Congregationalists, having for the 
first time last year put more money into the Home 
Missionary Society than they drew out, are called 
upon to hold their own the coming year though it 
cost them an effort. Their field superintendent, Rev. 
J. E. Roy, reminds them that they cannot depend on 
large legacies and donations such as helped them out 
before, as these are very uncertain sources of income. 
But the State has been comparatively prosperous, and 
by looking at the brightside of things and giving ac- 
cordingly, the churches can save themselves the ne- 
cessity of looking to the parent society for help in 
supporting their own mission posts. A dollar on the 
average from each church member will carry them 
well through the year. 





In December, the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society will celebrate its forty-eighth anniver- 
sary. This is the oldest organization of its kind in the 
city, and has done such great service in advancing our 
local Christianity that even its temporary lack of 
means is to be regretted. Some ten thousand dollars 
more are needed to pay up its current debt and carry 
the work along successfully through the year. The 
Society now employs thirty missionaries, who make 
about sixty thousand visits annually in the worst parts 
of the city. As the mission chapels are organized on 
a union basis, the Apostles’ Creed being the only sym- 
bol of faith, and a simple independent organization 
the only form of church government, the city congre- 
gations generally contribute to their support, but the 
main subscriptions are made by private individuals. 
At a public meeting held on Sunday evening in the 
the Mission’s behalf, Drs. Hall, Adams and Rev. Mr. 
Mingins made urgent pleas to the New York Chris- 
tians to come up to the support of this work of city 
evangelization. 





Mr. Henry Bergh did not miss the good oppor- 
tunity of putting in a plea for dumb animals, while 
the Episcopal Convention was sitting here. Having 
discovered that away back in 1817 the House of Bish- 
ops had warned church members, among other things, 
against too free indulgence in worldly pleasures, es- 
pecially in amusements “involving cruelty to the 
brute creation,’ he promptly called the attention of 
the Bishops of 1874 to the matter, and petitioned them 
to repeat this humane warning to the church of 1874, 
He has since had the satisfaction of learning that the 
late convention did pass an admonitory canon on the 
subject. Mr. Bergh makes bold to say, and probably 
he is right, that not a sermon is ever devoted to the 
interests of the animal creation, and that rarely is 
even an allusion made to it from one year’s end to the 
other; and he accordingly indulges in a very brief 
sermon himself, which makes an excellent ground- 
work for other sermons on the subject yet to be 
preached, it may be hoped, from other pulpits. ‘‘The 
ceaseless object of our society,” says Mr. B., ‘is to 
urge the plea of mercy and kindness toward the de- 
fenseless brute; and this object has ever merited the 
unanimous approval of Christendom. The cause en- 
genders love for the Christian religion, and exerts a 
humanizing effect on public morals in every com- 
munity.” 


Its first anniversary west of the Mississippi River 
seems to have been all that the American Missionary 
Asssciation could have desired. It was held at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, last month, Rev. Dr. Magoun presiding. 
The items of the annual report have already been pub- 
lished at intervals. Year’s receipts, $278,695; expendi- 
tures, $344,004; present debt, $79,756. Sixty-nine 
colored students are studying for the ministry in five 
institutions. Reports, more or less encouraging, were 
made in regard to the work among the Indians and 
Chinese. As for the educational prospects in the 
South, President Blanchard found the colleges and 
schools in the main progressing well. Three thousand 
dollars were appropriated to the mission in Jamaica, 
which has six churches. Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton hav- 
ing resigned his position as Western Secretary, which 
he assumed for a year only, Rev, James Powell, for- 
merly of Newburyport, Mass., was chosen in his place, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Secretary Strieby read 
@ paper upon the plans and permanency of the Associ- 
ation, in response to criticisms made at the New 
Haven Council, that part of its work could be consol- 
idated with that of one or two of the other denomina- 
tional societies; and we are not surprised to hear the 
Congregationalist’s correspondent say that “if the 
small minority in the National Council, who voted in 
the negative npon the question of the mission of the 
A. M. A., had heard this logical and sparkling paper, 
they would bave accorded it a high position as a de- 
fense of the Association, which, by an unanimous vote, 
approved its positions.” The Association revlected its 
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ol officers, making ex Governor Buckingham, of Con- 
necticut, President, in place of the lamented Dr. Kirk. 


—_—_—_—_— 
é FOREIGN. 


A Congregational church has lately been erected 
at Hast Dereham, England, on the site where Cowper 
spent the last few years of his life. The fittings and 
woodwork of the room in which the poet lived have 

been used in the building of the vestry. 





If discoveries in Palestine continue to be made 
as frequently as they have been for the past two 
years or more, the present ancient maps of the country 
will have to be materially modified. M. Ganneau, of 
the English party, now announces the identification of 
the Levitical city of Gezer, of the tribe of Ephraim, at 
2 site different from the supposed one. 





M. Guizot’s will contains his confession of faith, 
‘the last sentence of which might be regarded as a val- 
uable bequest to those who make belief in doctrine a 
test of vital religion. It reads: “I trust that God 

_ permits me to call myself a Christian, and I am con- 
svyinced that in the light which I am about to enter we 
hall fully discern the purely human origin and van- 
ity of most of our dissensions here below on divine 


things.” 


While our own Congregational Union has but 
‘one meeting a year (always & good one, to be sure) the 
English Union has two meetings, and they are good. 
Their autumn gathering this year was at Huddersfield, 
where the delegates, we are told, were numerous “ be- 
yond all former experience,’”’ and the hospitality of 
the town something quite princely. The discussion at 
one meeting turned on the already-mooted subject of 
raising all salaries of Congregational ministers to a 
minimum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, which 
ended in a resolution to raise a fund for the purpose. 


Che Geek. 


{From Tuesday, Nov. 3, to Monday, Nov. 9.] 


As Republicans we take a certain grim satisfac- 
tion in the completeness of our overthrow on Tuesday 
week. It recalls the days when such results of political 
contests were far more frequent than they have been 
of late, when one could upon occasion get a shabby 
bank-note changed for gold, when quarters, dimes, 
and half-dimes circulated at par, and when three ne- 
groes in five were duly counted as a basis for Con- 
gressional representation, but lawfully ignored by 
boards of registry. All these pleasures of memory are 
revived, and for the time being we may comfort our- 
selves therewith, although the non sequitur is pain- 
fully probable. The long and short of it is that full 
votes were polled everywhere, with results which 
temporarily paralyze the legislative powers of the Re- 
publicans. To the country at large the prospective 
effect upon the 44th Congress is, of course, most impor- 
tant, and we give herewith the results, so far as known, 
in all the States which have thus far held their elec- 
tions. States marked with an asterisk voted on the 2d 
and 3d of November: 




















Co 8d Oo Mth 
ngress. ingress. 
ITATES. Dem. 
- Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Gain. 
rr 3 5 6 2 3 
*Arkansas.... .........++ 1 8 4 _ 3 
California...........se00- 1 3 1 3 _ 
Connecticut.............+ Fi 3 1 3 _ 
*Delaware...........0..+5 _ 1 1 _ 1 
Pew ciuvede -wences _ 2 = 2 _— 
Te 6 3 9 _ 3 
| RR 5 14 8 6 8 
Indiana.........-...00-0 3 10 8 5 5 
Sins snap penelnnanepie = 9 1 8 1 
EEE cccccosesecesscs — 8 1 2 1 
*Kentucky.............0+ 10 _ 10 —_ -- 
*Louisiana .............++ — 6 0 3 3 
.-- 2 REALE SET Ss PRS - : r 5 > 
*Massachusetts .......... _ li 6 5 6 
*Michigan...............- _ 9 4 ., “= 
*Minnesota......... s.0s _ 3 - 3 _ 
Mississippi .............++ 1 5 1 5 -- 
TEE vesccarccccpesece 9 4 13 _ 4 
Nebraska ...........0.0 _ 1 —- .t1 _ 
) Se 1 - 1 _— _ 
aw Hampshire......... 1 2 1 2 _— 
*New Jersey ............. 1 6 4 8 3 
*New York ...........065 9 & 18 BT) 9 
North Carolina.......... 5 3 7 1 3 
Sic Udcsdccccesscessices 7 B 3 7 6 
QEOBOR 6 .nicsdccccesssecse 1 _ 1 _ - 
*Pennsylvania............ 5 22 1b 2 10 
*Rhode Island............ — 2 ~ 2 - 
*South Carolina.......... _- 5 2 3 2 
*Tennsssee..........+.20 3 7 9 1 6 
i I ET 6 — 6 _ -— 
*Vermont........cseecees — 8 _ 3 — 
PI cbcdenestanccne 4 5 8 1 4 
West Virginia..... ...... 2 1 3 — 1 
*Wisoonsin. ............. 2 6 2 6 _ 
ehassinostasecs 9 «21 178 )~=—1e 87 


' A few individual cases are still in doubt, but with a 
working majority in Congress it is evident which way 
contested claims coming before that. body will be de- 

, Cided, unless, indeed, the new members are men of no 

, ordinary Democratic mould. The Senate will not be 

. Very materially changed, as most of the States which 
have Senators to elect still retain a majority of Repub- 

_ licans in their legislatures. What with Independents, 
however, and the equalizing tendencies of agreat popu- 
lar vote, we may assume that even in the Senate the 

. Weight of a party vote will not be so decidedly favor- 
pos to the Administration as has been the case hith- 





State officers and Legislatures, too, have under- 
gone sympathetic changes. New York has an excel- 
lent Governor-elect in Mr. 8. J. Tilden, who polled a 
majority of 45,000 over his honored predecessor, Gen- 
eral Dix. The Legislature will have a Democratic 
majority of twelve on a joint ballot, which, of course, 
secures an opposition successor for Senator Fenton. 
In this city we have Mr. Wm. H. Wickham for Mayor. 
He is a Reform Democrat, and presumably a good 
man. Patrick Jones, a Republican, is chosen as Regis- 
ter over “Jimmy’’ Hayes, whose record as a Tam- 
many corruptionist was too fresh in the memories of the 
people to admit of his re#lection. Massachusetts 
elects a Republican State ticket, with: the exception 
of Governor, Mr. Gaston being: the successful candi- 
date by 8,000 majority. The Legislature retains a 
small Republican majority. New Jerseyis Democratic 
almost everywhere, choosing Judge Bedle for Gov- 
ernor, an independent, honorable man, without a 
taint of disreputable politics about him. He com- 
manded a great many Republican votes, as his oppo- 
nent was not in all respects satisfactory to the best 
men in the party. The Legislature has.a Democratic 
majority of nineteen on.a joint ballot. Pennsylvania 
is close, with heavy Republican losses. The Demo- 
crats will have 2 majority of twenty or se in the Legis- 
lature. In Mlinois the Legislature will be very evenly 
divided. The latest estimates indicate a possible ma- 
jority for the Opposition and Independents. Kansas 
has a Reform Legislature and.a Republican Governor. 
Wisconsin returns a Republican. Legislature, which 
has a Senator to elect before long. Missouri is Demo- 
cratic throughout. Nevada has Democratic State 
officers, but a Republican Legislature. Delaware is 
unanimously Democratic. Alabama elects a Conserv- 
ative State ticket by some 15,000 majority, and a like- 
minded Legislature, with twenty majority on a joint 
ballot. Tennessee is Democratic, with 25,000 votes to 
spare. South Carolina, faithful: among the faithless, 
is still Republican, but somehow we do.not feel very 
proud of the fact. Louisiana is still in,doubt. Her 
case is referred to in another paragraph. Such are 
the leading results. The Legislatures elected last week 
will have to choose, in all, thirteen United States Sen- 
ators. Of these, according to the most trustworthy 
reports, five will be Democratic and seven Republi- 
can, one being doubtful. 





Among the local results of the election, none is 
more remarkable than the change in. Massachusetts, 
In 1872 she elected Governor Washburn by a majority 
of 74,274. Last year she re-elected him by 12,823, and 
now she chooses William Gaston by a majority of 
about 8,000. This is an astounding change certainly, 
but it is not so remarkable as the defeat of General 
Benjamin F. Butler in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict by a majority of 972, Mr. Charles P. Thompson 
being the successful opponent. In 1872 General Butler 
commanded a majority of 6,144 in this district, and he 
is credited with such entirely admirable qualities as a 
party disciplinarian and with such preternatural 
astuteness asa tactician that we are half inclined to 
look with suspicion upon the election of his opponent. 
What if, after all, it should turn out that this Mr. 
Thompson is a sort of double, who will exchange the 
stately compliments of debate in the Lower House 
while the real Congressman sits in his library and does 
the brain work! Seriously, Mr. Thompson has achieved 
@ success which the most reckless anti-Administration- 
ist could hardly have predicted a month ago and 
maintained his character for sanity. It speaks well 
for the quality of his supporters that he ventured on 
the evening after his election to say in a speech in 
Gloucester, “I am not the servant of the Democratic 
party; I am not the servant of the Republican party. 
I shall advocate those measures and only those meas- 
ures that I believe to be for the common good.” This 
kind of talk is not what faithful Democrats have been 
accustomed to hear from their representatives, and 
the fact that they heard it with apparent satisfaction 
may indicate that the party has been chastened by ad- 
versity or that it has drawn to itself the Republicans 
to whom such sentiments are acceptable but who 
have of late heard little of the kind frem within their 
own ranks, and did not believe the little that they 
heard. 





In this connection the experience of Mr. William 
Walter Phelps, of the 5th New Jersey district, is not un- 
instructive. This gentleman, as our readers know, took 
& prominent and worthy part in the currency debates 
of last winter, and had the courage to vote on several 
occasions according to his own convictions, irrespec- 
tive of party lines. Notably was this the case in re- 
gard to the Civil Rights Bill, which he opposed on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality, and because he be- 
lieved that its passage would practically break up the 
common school system at the South. This course was 
naturally construed as treasonable by strict Republi- 
cans, and enabled the Democrats to alienate the entire 
vote of the colored population. Moreover, we have 
heard of at least one Jerseyman who voted against Mr. 
Phelps because he wanted him to stay at home and im- 
prove his large landed property, to the end thatadjacent 
real estate may be enhanced in value. To such a pass 
has patriotism come! The result is so nearly a tie that 
the State Returning Board mayconsider a new elec- 
tion advisable, and the defeated candidate, whoever he 
may be, will be very likely to contest the claims of the 
victor. Such passages as these in our electionsare bit- 
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terly discouraging to men who go to Congress with the 
intention of recognizing a higher law than the dictum 

of a party caucus; but indications are not wanting 

that a better day isat hand:  Democrats-and Repub- 

licans alike show a strong disposition to-kick over the 

party traces, as is proved by the wholeeale seratching 

of tickets which is really so detrimental. te the speedy 

rendition of returns that political clubs‘and associa- 

tions are seriously inconvenienced thereby. 





Excepting in so far as the stationing-of' troops 
in nominally turbulent districts, it is not apparent that 
the Government took any effectual steps toward! secur- 
ing @ fair election in Louisiana. Interested’ persons, 
like the opponents of the loca? Custom House ring, for 
instance, may fail to discern the non-partisan charaeter 
even of these measures. Be-this as it may; the-etec- 
tion passed off quietly, the only sanguinary-outbreak 
reported in a long telegramy to thé Tribune. being as 
follows: “ A colored man whé had voted the Conserv- 
ative ticket was met by another of the same name, 
who, upbraiding the former for his desertion of the 
Republican party, deliberately drew a revolver and 
shot him in the foot.” So determined were-the inliab- 
itants upon the preservation of -the peace, that not even 
the riotous assault of this blood-thirsty Républiean 
negro disturbed the serenity of the day. What las 
been the result of the balloting no one canas yet say, 
but there are indications whieb lead us to fear:a repe- 
tition of the frauds which are believed to bave placed 
Kellogg in the Governor’s seat.. There have-been:sun- 
dry arrests at the instance of- the Kellogg. party,.and 
there is much anxiety among-the Conservatives lest the 
couuting of ballots is to be:conducted under question- 
able conditions. It appears that a company of United 
States soldiers is stationed in the State House; where 
the final counting is to take place. The Return- 
ing Board is Republican, and if it holds-its sessiens 
without the presence of Conservative witnesses;. any 
one can safely predict the result. The most trustwor- 
thy rumors indicate a considerable Conservati*e ma- 
jority, for it seems certain that many of the more 
intelligent blacks voted that ticket. The-official eownt 
is to take place on Wednesday, until which time. the 
overthrow of Kellogg and bis colleagues cam only 
be hoped for. On Saturday the Conservatives turned 
out in great numbers to celebrate. the victory which 
they confidently claim, and a respectful: petition has 
been sent to the President asking him.to prevent a 
fraudulent count, or at least to permita fair dhe. 


The Household. 


RHODODENDRONS AND: SO FORTH: 
By 8S. B. Pansons. 


T is pleasant to see under the above caption in 
the last issue of the Christian Union an apprecia- 
tive article froma well-known and genial contributor 
to horticultural;esthetics. E would like to express my 
sympathy with him, and perhaps suggest something tm 
his matured experience. 

Mr. Gridley is right in his criticism of prepared beds 
for Rhododendrons. The English gardener has for a 
century so prepared his beds with peat and leaf mould, 
and is only now beginning to discover that they are 
not necessary. English gardeners in this country have 
followed the path of their education, and have formed 
the same beds here. The result has been disastrous to 
Rhodendron culture. 

Theclimate of England is very moist, and the Rhoedod- j 
endron will submit to peat more patiently there. But in 
our dry excitable air it rebels outright, and if such 
medicine is forced upon it will either get sick or die. k 
will venture to assert that not in England are found 
more thrifty and luxuriant Rhododendrons than on 
Long Island, and we plant here in ordinary farm and 
garden soil,,which is not sandy but a light loam. If 
our soil were an adhesive clay we should lighten with 
a little sand. 

I do not coincide with Mr. Gridley in his opinion of 
the respective hardiness of the R. Maximum and R. 
Catawbiense. Beautiful and hardy as is the Maximum 
on the sides of the Alleghanies, and in the shelter of 
large trees or undergrowth, it is less hardy than the 
Catawbiense when transferred to open grounds, The 
flowers are not so conspicuous as those of the Cataw- 
biense, because they bloom later, and are almost hid- 
den by the surrounding leaves. The flowers of the 
Catawbiense, on the contrary, stand out boldly and 
bloom before the leaves have grown. ; 

The English growers understand these points well 
and the Catawbiense has long been their basis for 
hybridization. While many of their hybrids will not 
bear our climate, there are some which will endure it 
perfectly with cold at 14° below zero. Seedlings pro- 
duced here are, however, found to be more generally 
hardy. Rhodendrons are more impatient of wind than 
of cold, and it is always better to plantg@hem to the 
leeward of some tree or house shelter on their north 
and north-western side. Such location is always attain- 
able, and, with a little care in this respect, Rhododen- 
drons may be grown anywhere. They should never, 
however, be planted in the shade of large trees. The 
foliage may be of a finer green, but the moisture of the 

















ground will be exhausted by the roots of the large 
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trees, while flower-buds will not form as they will in 
the opew sun. 

Mr. Gridley quotes Mr. Rand as opposed to stimulat- 
ing manures. The latter doubtless means that such 
should be kept from direct contact with the roots, and 
this care should be observed with any tree. 

The Rhododendron has an abundance of fibrous roots, 
is therefore a gross feeder, and is much benefited 
by a mulching of stable manure during the winter and 
spring. A less stimulating mulching is better for the 
summer. Our experience is quite different from that 
of Mr. Rand, who prefers a northern slope. Weshould 
carefully avoid it. 

My summing up would be that the Rhododendron 
can be sufely commended as one of the plants which 
should be found in every garden, and if room can be 
found for only one plant that plant should be a Rho- 
dodendron. 








OUR BOY'S TRUNK. 
By C. C. 


OW well I remember it, as it came home 
from the maker’s—that great hulk of a trunk! 
It was built, like a man-of-war, according to specifica- 
tions—stout in keel, plated with zinc, crossed with 
bands of oak, and fretted at every joint and corner 
with spikes of brass. It was our boy’s trunk, the first 
he ever owned, for, hitherto, in his short summer 
journeyings, a light valise had served to hold his 
* traps,’’ or they had been packed in the “ one and in- 
divisible’ Saratoga. The boy was now, for the first 
time, leaving home for a series of years, to pursue his 
classical education. 

We said the trunk was made to order, for our Ned 
‘was impressed with the idea that no craftsman had 
yet laid a keel large enough for his demands; “for 
you see, father,’”’ he would say, “I’ve all my summer 
and winter clothes to carry, besides those monstrous 
lexicons, and my skates, and boot-jack, and lots of 
other little gimcracks ’’—as if any amount of lexicons 
and boey-properties could fill that ‘‘ three-story edi- 
fice,’”’ as Thackeray calls it, a modern trunk. 

And so it was brought home, a regular mailed levi- 
athan, and moored in the family sitting-room, pre- 
paratory to taking on freight. Ned inspected it with 
immense approval, walking round it from stem to 
stern, and thumping every bolt and hinge. Inside, it 
was as luxurious and almost as roomy as a lady’s bou- 
dovir,-a succession of surprises and ambuscades of con- 
venience,—with a fairy sitting on the lid of every 
compartment, and rising out of every pocket. Ned’s 
enthusiasm was dashed with a little disdain of these 
interior furnishings, as being soft and girl-like, and I 
think he would have chosen the grim dinginess of a 
bank safe, as better comporting with the gravity of a 
student’s life. 

What bustle and confusion, what giving and receiv- 
ing of orders, while the Leviathan was taking in cargo! 
What nice folding of cambric neckties, and assorting 
of silken ones, frony the “‘ Prince Albert’ to the “ But- 
terfly!” What inquest for odd cuffs and derelict 
pocket handkerchiefs, tied to kite tuils, and stowed 
away in old coats! What inspection of collars and 
sbirt-bosoms, and remorseless tossing into the laundry 
basket of any that showed spot or wrinkle! What 
brushing and sponging of old garments and “trying 
on” of new! What disquisitions on the exuct tailor- 
like way of folding a coat! What washing of ink- 
stands and rummaging for pens, knives, pencils and 
other “rolling stock”? on which no boy from Tubal 
Cain downward ever knew where to lay his hand! 
What generous squandering of tops, fish-hooks, and 
water-wheels on the neighbors! What measuring and 
adjusting of books, slates and maps to fit! What ran- 
sacking for Readers and Speakers—the hold of our ship 
being found so prodigious that it swallows up not only 
the lexicons, but all sorts of miscellaneous books, to 
which the boy helps. himself with double purpose of 
filling up and making a brave show on his book- 
shelves. 

At last, after confusion enough to have shipped the 
etores of an arsenal, the lower compartment of Ned’s 
trunk is pronounced solid as a brick. Buttons and 
seams have all been inspected by anxious mamma as 
earefully as a brakeman tests his car wheels, and the 
snowy piles of linen have been Jaid in with a silent 
prayer that the boy’s heart may be kept as pure and 
fresh amid its new temptations. 

Away in the upper loft, under the monster's ribs, 
the winter’s flannels are bestowed with ignominy, also 
thick boots, brushes, boot-jack, and slippers, and the 
blanket shawl which mother will put in, with strict in- 
junction to spread it on the bed o’ frosty nights. 
There goes the overcoat, too, though Ned insists it is 
quite superfluous (it being now August), but punches 
in because it will help the other things to “ride 
snug.” 

Next come the ‘‘ drawers and things” as Ned styles 
the fancy compartments. Here repose the neckties, 
in variegated sheen, as if a bird of Paradise had drop- 
ped her plumage; there, a cake of Cashmere bouquet 
bestowed by Cousin Alice, who, fresh from Dotheboys 
Hall, is sure nothing but yeilow soap is ever provided 
in boarding schools. Also, there is stationery of all 
sorts, from sturdy foolscap to nete paper of such ten- 
der hues and embossments as color t#e suspicion that 
Cupid, instead of Minerva, presides in Academic 
groves. But here comes the mother with a medicine 
chest which must go in—peppermint for colic, oil of 





hemlock for earache, camphor for toothache, *‘ compos- 
ition ’’ for a cold in the head, hot drops for indigestion, 
etc., and having seen these safely cushioned, she slips 
in a frosted pound cake by way of rendering her pre- 
scriptions necessary. Inscrutablemamma!. Of course, 
there are buttons enough for a Peggotty, and needles of 
all sizes, threaded, waxed, and knotted, There is a gay 
cushion for the toilet, with ‘‘ Ned Withers” so blazon- 
ed in pins that he proposes to nail it outside for a door- 
plate, and a small circular one for his pocket bristling 
enough to impale that dreadful Greek verb which is 
the béte noir of boys. Also, there is a little hand mir- 
ror, for must not our Neddy see the back of his head, 
when combing and perfuming to go to the President’s 
levees, and to call on the Professors’ daughters? 

Well, the trunk is gone. Wesaw it locked and strap- 
ped, and lifted into the great wagon. We saw, in a 
mnist, the boy sitting on it, waving his cap, hurrahing 
and shouting good-bye. How still the houseis! How 
dismal the day! Seems as if we had been having a 
funeral. ‘“ ‘Come home again,’ did you say? Oh! yes, 
I suppose he will; but he’ll wear badges, and have 
whiskers, and be precise and proper. Ah! the little 
boy of long ago will never come back any more!” 

A letter from Ned. ‘I’ve got a jolly boy for a chum. 
He can play on the fiddle, and has got a stunning lot 
of neckties. He’s going to give me one, because I let 
him use my bootjack. My trunk came all right, only 
one hinge is sprung, and the iron band round the lid 
got smashed in at one corner. 1 tore my pants on it, 
and had to pay twenty-five cents to get them mended. 
You ought to have seen the porters sweat and swear 
when they brought it up stairs. I couldn’t put it in 
my room, because it is too big, and it stands just out- 
side in the hall. The boys come alongand kick it, and 
say, ‘That’s a bully great chest of yours—holds a deal 
of plunder, don’t it? I say, old fellow, how’ll you 
swap?’ But Ishan’t swap, for I’ve seen every trunk 
in our hall, and [like mine best. But I guess I won’t 
bring it home for the short vacations, they jam things 
so on the cars. So you may send up my valise before 
the term closes. That will be in ten weeks and three 
days.’’ And so Ned’s valise plied back and forth be- 
tween home and school, like a brisk little tug tending 
a man-of-war, and Leviathan’s stately bulk was meved 
only at the long vacations. ~- 

But, alas, one sad Christmas Eve, the trunk came 
home with its sick master, to return no more. The 
next morning he stooped feebly before his old com- 
rade, and with weak, pale hands undid the fastenings, 
and took out some of his especial treasures; then said, 
“Set it by till I feel better, and then I'l! unpack the 
rest.” But the next day he was worse—and the next. 
So we made him a pleasant couch in the sunny parlor, 
and pushed the great trunk into the hall. There it 
stayed many weeks, and we forgot its existence, while 
we summoned doctors, and mixed medicines, and 
gave ourselves to nursing the precious boy back to 
bealth. 

But the pale face grew paler, and the beautiful eyes 
larger and more lustrous. The hands that had been 
so alert with bat and ball grew white and thin, and 
one morning he said, with sad surprise, “I cannot 
open my penknife.’’ A few weeks longer, and tender 
arms lifted him from side to side; and so, inch by 
inch, Life retreated and Death came to the front. We 
all knew, though we could not say it for tears, that 
our Ned was soon going on a journey where they take 
neither purse nor scrip, nor cumber themselves with 
earthly gear. Oh, how it comforted us to know that 
while length of days was set before him, he had com- 
mitted himself to One mighty to save—to feel assured 
that, while we, with tenderest ministries, could go 
with him only to the river’s brink, yet not alone, nor 
unattended should be his, 


“ disembarking on that awful strand!” 


Leviathan now stands in the chamber of the desolate 
parents. It is no longer a trunk for gross and com- 
mon uses, nor is it in danger from “ journeyings oft.” 
It is an Ark of Memorial—a witness between the living 
and the dead. Nobody has turned the key in its rust- 
ing wards since it fell from the sick boy's hands. 
Whenever we find a scrap of paper on which the dear 
hand has traced itself, in however trivial fashion, we 
lay it softly away in some of the boxes or drawers. 
His letters are there—bright, joyous, full of the frolic 
and eagerness of the life that now is—there are the 
compositions, showing, indeed, the “’prentive hand” 
of the youth, unfilled, as yet, by lore and observation; 
but thoughtful, earnest, reaching out in their dim 
questionings toward the ‘immortal sea.” Here is the 
little purse, lean and worn—poor little purse—which 
was always emptying itself, always filling with scheol- 
bills, society-bills, class-bills, sent carefully home for 
papa to audit, with the playful injunction, ‘“‘ Let these 
bills, O pater, be to thee for a care.” Would we could 
audit such accounts again! 

On this yellow paper is a large, rough sketch of our 
national ensign, with stars and stripes, and against it, 
in crooked, barbarous letters, “This flag will stand 
forever!” Quite at the bottom of the page is another 
flag, small, mean, and ill-conditioned, which is thus 
stigmatized: ‘See this rebel flag a-floatin’.” It may 
seem a strange thing to cherish, but tears spring to 
some eyes, rememlftring how, when the war began, a 
very little boy, hot with patriotism, who could neither 
shoulder a rifle nor write a battle hymn, spent his 
effervescenee on this uncouth paper. 








In this little box is a tuft of silken, chestnut hair 
shorn from the beautiful dog—Ned’s playmate ang 
bedfellow—who went into the great Beyond—a saq 
forerunner—many years ago. How well we remem. 
ber the tear-stained face of the child, as he came in 
from the small mound under the apple-tree, and askeq 
us to write to Tennyson about his dog, “‘ because,” 
said he (we had been reading In Memoriam lately), 
“‘perhaps he would write a poem about Don.” 

Our dear boy’s Bible is not among these tender 
treasures; for, with dying breath, he gave it to his 
cousin, adding, in a whisper, *“ Perhaps you won't 
think that much of a present; but I think a great deal 
of tnat Bible.” 

We are growing less sordid and worldly now; for 
who shall come after us to cherish the things our 
hands have handled? We shall be able to console our. 
selves if thieves carry off the family plate, for who, a 
generation hence, will muse fondly over the old-fash- 
ioned relics? They may take down the pictures from 
the walls, for nobody, by and by, will look up to the 
fading canvas and say, with filial pride: “That, sir, 
‘was my father!”’ 

But they will net want this old battered trunk, 
They will not care to rifle it of its dingy books and 
yellow papers. When the ache and emptiness of be- 
reavement.press too severely upon us we go to it 
softly, and take out one by one the well-worn vol- 
umes—for he was a scholarly lad, and his books were 
comrades—and put our fingers on the pages his dear 
hands have pressed so often, and unfold the packages 
of happy letters, and take up the various relics, each 
written all over with some pleasant history, till, fora 
few moments, we lose ourselves in the illusion that 
the sainted child leans to us from the skies. 


CHILD-LIFH ON A FARM. 
By P. THORNE. 
“BY SPY.” 


ALL, on a farm, is a busy time. In-doers and 
out, everyone is at work, fortifying and provis- 
ioning against the siege stern old winter will soon lay 
at the door. One morning, late in October, business 
was unusually brisk at the Kendall’s. In the kitchen, 
grandma and Mrs. Kendall were making the winter 
supply of candles. Out in the woad-house, at the 
arch, Aunt Olive was making cider apple sauce, and 
Ralph, who had been reluctantly pressed into the ser- 
vice, was churning, stopping so often to look into the 
churn that Aunt Olive told him he didn’t give the 
butter a chance tocome. Millie had made a mysteri- 
ous disappearance, no one seemed to know exactly 
where. 

“T don’t see what Millie is thinking of,” said Mrs. 
Kendall, * to go off in this way, when she knows I have 
so much for her to do. I never needed her more. 
Teddy, you must go and find her.” 

Teddy stuck his head into grandma’s room. No 
Millie there. He looked in the corn house, called 
‘Millie!’ in stentorian voice through the barn. No 
response. Where could she be? He rambled out on 
to the edge of the hill behind the barn, to view the 
landscape o’er for some trace of the missing one. Ha, 
there she was at last. ‘ 

Down in the meadow, joining the garden, was the 
nursery, where young fruit trees were set till old 
enough to be thrust out into the world on their own 
responsibility. The little trees stood so closely togeth- 
er that it was impossible to mow between them, so the 
grass had grown tall, ripened and browned undis- 
turbed. On this soft bed of dry, dead grass and with- 
ered leaves, Millie lay, stretched out at full length, 
propped up on her elbows, reading intently. She wore 
a green gingham sun-bonnet and an old red plaid 
shawl. Her feet.were complacently crossed, displaying 
to good advantage the large patches which adorned 
her shoes, and on her back was comfortably curled up 
old Blackie, basking in the sunlight, keeping time with 
a gentle knitting of her paws to her own soft purring. 

Here I have said Millie was. I should have said, here 
she seemed to be, for, in reality, she was far away, 
mingling in much more gorgeous and enchanting 
scenes than her actual surroundings furnished. She 
was reading, for the first time, the Arabian Nights, 
lent her by Lois, whose cousin in Springfield had lately 
sent her this fascinating volume. Millie was wholly 
lost to the actual world. With Prince Ahmed she 
entered the enchanted grounds of the Fairy Pari- 
banon. ‘“ He had not advanced many steps, before he 
entered a spacious and beautiful garden; and, at a lit- 
tle distance, he saw a very magnificent palace. As he 
drew near it, he was met by a very beautiful lady ; her 
air was graceful and majestic, yet sweetiy encourag- 
ing; her dress, brilliant beyond imagination; and a 
large troop of handsome and well-dressed attendants 
bespoke her quality. She received the Prince with a 
bewitching smile, saying,”— 

Here something struck Millie’sarm. She woke tp, 
with a start. It was an apple. Looking over her 
shoulder, she saw Teddy on the brow of the hill, taking 
aim for another shot. 

“Mother wants you to come right into the house, 
this minute, and wash some potatoes for dinner,” 
shouted Teddy. “Come right along, now. I've been 
looking everywhere for you,” and Teddy marched off 
to the house with an air of offended dignity, going out of 
his way somewhat, however, to walk through certain 
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hollows full of dead leaves, which he kicked about 
with a fine rustling. 

“Yes, I’m a comin’,” shouted Millie after him, dis- 
lodging old Blackie from her Paradise, and slowly 
gathering herself up. : 

Here was a rude coming down from dreamland. It 
was such a hazy, dreamy Indian summer morning, 
too. Blue smoke lay over all the landscape, softening 
the outlines, lending warmth and tenderness to the 
bare, brown mountains and leafless trees. The air 
was sweet with a faint smell of dead grass and leaves. 
It was so still, too. The birds were all gone, long ago; 
‘and the only sound Millie heard, as she lay there, was 
the far-off, rushing sound of the brook. lt was a sort 
of day when genii, roc’s eggs, valleys of diamonds, 
talking birds and bewitching princesses seemed much 
more congenial to one’s feelings than washing pota- 
toes in a tallow-scented kitchen. 

*“ Oh, dear !”’ sighed Millie, as she slowly climbed the 
hill, tugging old Blackie and her book. ‘I wish I was 
rich! I wish I had Aladdin’s lamp, just for a min- 
ute.” 

All the rest of the forenoon Millie stayed in the 
kitchen and worked. She found there were some 
compensations in work. In the first place, she felt 
better satisfied with herself than when outdoors, 
‘shirking her duty; and then grandma said she had 
done so well she might make some little candles for 
her own miniature candlestick—a part of Eva Isa- 
Della’s “ setting out.” ; 

In the afternoon Lois came up, and they went out to 
the barn to play. Ina vacant stable Mr. Kendall had 
‘stored a quantity of crook-necked squashes for seed. The 
‘girls resolved to play school with the squashes. With 
the stump of a broom they swept <he stable all out 
nicely. Some three-legged milk-stools made nice seats 
for the teacher and the ‘“‘company,’’ and the squash 

‘scholars were arranged in a row against the wall. 

“Phere!” said Millie. ‘‘ Now we shall have a beau- 
tifultime. I’m soglad the boys ain’t around to plague 
‘us; ain’t you?” 

l ** Yes, indeed,”’ replied Lois, heartily ; ‘‘ I guess I am.” 

** Now,’ said Millie, ‘‘ we must scratch our scholars’ 
names on ’em with pins, or we shall never remember 
’em, they fook so much alike. Let’s call ’em the pret- 
tiest names we can think of.” 

So *“ Helen,”’ ** Louisa,” *‘ Bessie,” ‘ Grace,’ “ Au- 
gusta,” “*‘ Minnie,’ ** Rose,” were printed in big let- 
ters on the squashes’ smooth skins. 

“‘Let’s call this one ‘Mary Jane,’ she’s so homely,’’ 
‘said Lois, holding up a squash covered with ugly, 
wart-like bunches. One of the girls’ schoolmates, 
whom no one liked, was named Mary Jane. 

“No,” said Millie, to whom the squashes had now 
become real scholars. “I don’t think we ought to 
hurt her feelings just because she’s homely. She can’t 
help it, you know. Let’s call ber Florence.” 

When every one was named, Millie said: 

** Now, I’ll be the.teacher, and you be the committee 
to come over and visit the school. Play it’s examina- 
tion day.”’ - 

Lois retired. Presently, as the class, in very lond 
tones, were spelling “ Da-ker,” a loud rap came at we 
stable door. Millie opened it. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Jones? Won’t you walk 
in?” 

Taking off her sunbonnet with a manly air, Lois 
walked in, and took a seat on the milking-stool, sitting 
up very straight, and looking with a dignified ex- 
pression at the scholars, supposed to be much awed by 
this imposing presence. 

“Now, Rose,”’ said Millie, with a prim air, ‘‘ let me 
hear you spell ‘ candy.’”’ 

“ Kan-de,’”’ spelt Rose, in a squeaky little vaice. 

“No; the next.’’ 

* Kan-di,” 

“No. Florence, spell ‘candy.’ ” 

' “Can-dy,” spelled Florence, loudly and triumph- 
antly. 

“Right. Go to the head. That Florence is one of 
my smartest scholars,’’ whispered the teacher to the 
committee. 

“*She looks as if she might be,” politely responded 
the committee. 

“Would you like to hear them do anything in pu 
ticular?’ asked the teacher. 

“Yes; I’d like to hear them say the table of nines, 
forwards and backwards.” 

**Hem—they don’t knowit very well. I guess you’d 
better hear them sing. Class, sing, ‘One little, two 
little, three little Injuns.’ ” 

As the sweet strains of this song were rising on the 
air, the school was suddenly interrupted in the most 
startling manner. Through the scaffelding over the 
stable a cowhide boot suddenly appeared, followed by 
the larger portion of a long leg, and loud laughter was 
heard from above. 

“There!” said Lois, “‘ the boys are up there listening. 
Isn’t it mean?” 

Here Ralph swung himself down into the manger, 
follewed by Roy and Teddy. 

“T wouldn’t be listenin’ around where I wasn’t 
wanted,” observed Millie, with some warmth. 

“ We wa’n’t listenin’, At least we were up there 
when you came out, and then we couldn’t help listen- 
in’, of course. If Ralph hadn’t broke through the 
scaffold you wouldn’t have found us out.’’ 

“ Well, do go away now, then, and let us alone.” 

“We want to visit the school. Hooray, here's Flor- 
enee, the smart Florence!” and Roy seized that be- 


loved pupil by the head, whirling her around so rudely 
that snap went her delicate neck, and she fell headless 
to the floor. 

“There,” said Millie, with an awful dignity, ‘‘ I hope 
you feel satisfied now.” 

“Tsay, girls,” said Ralph, ‘‘let’s have a good game 
of hy spy. Let your old school go; you can play that 
any time. Come on, and have some fun.”’ 

“I spy” being a favorite game with the girls, they 
concluded to forego their wrath and join it. The 
children all went out in the barn floor and stood in a 
semi-circle, while Ralph, with much solemnity and 
exactness, went round the ring, saying: 


“ Eggs, cheese, butter, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead.” 
to see who should be ‘it.’ 

“ Teddy is it,’ said Ralph. ‘ Now, Teddy, don’t you 
count too fast. Count out loud, so we can hear you.” 

Teddy hid his face on the post by the horse manger, 
and began counting very loud and fast. There wasa 
great deal of whispering, tittering and scampering 
about. 

“Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one hundred!” shouted 
Teddy, whirling around. The barn was still and de- 
serted. Apparently he was the only human being in 
it. Old Kate blinked at him over the manger in a 
wise way, 83 much as to say, “I know, but I shan’t 
tell.”” Teddy looked sharply all around, keeping hold 
of the post with one hand. What was that red thing 
down by the east hay mow? He went cautiously a 
little nearer. 

“Touch the goal for Lois and Millie!’”’ shouted 
Teddy, scampering back, while, 

“Touch the goal for my own self!’’ shouted Roy, 
hopping out of the horse manger, and clasping the 
post before Teddy could reach it. 

Lois and Millie crawled out of a hole in the hay 
mow, with hair full of hay seed and bits of straw. 

*“*How’d you know where we were?” asked Lois. 

“‘Tsaw a piece of Millie’s dress, and I knew of course 
you two’d be together. But now, where’s that long 
legged Ralph, I wonder.” 

Every one looked wise and important, and said 
nothing. Teddy pried about, making longer and 
longer sallies from his post. He thought the girls 
tittered, and looked significantly down the east bay. 
He ventured a little farther in that direction, when lo, 
Ralph swung himself down from the scaffolding over- 
head, and, with long strides, made the goal before 
Teddy could half reach it. 

Now it was Millie’s turn to be “it.” Millie resolved 
to be very sharp and not be outwitted by the boys if 
she could helpit. She kept close by the post, peering 
about in all directions for some sign of the enemy. 
Looking up, she noticed a small bunch projecting 
from the beam overhead. Was it a knot, a swallow’'s 
nest, or what? She tip-toed out cautiously for a better 
view. No, it moved, it was the toe of a boot. Whose 
boot, was now the question. If she called the wrong 
name, she should lose all benefit of her discovery. It 
was Ralph or Roy, of course. Teddy couldn’t get up 
there. As she watched, an incautious elbow was also 
projected over. There was no mistaking the patch on 
that elbow. 

“Touch the goal for Roy Whittaker!” cried Millie, 
triumphantly. 

“Taint fair. Youdidn’t see me,” said Roy, thrusting 
his head out over the beam. 

“T did, too. You stuck over so I couldn’t help it, 
so now!” 

“T kept telling you she’d find us, if you didn’t lie 
stiller,” said a smothered voice from above. 

“Pouch the goal for Ralph!” said Millie, and Ralph 
and Roy climbed down, much dissatisfied with each 
other. Ralph said Roy had spoilt all the fun, wrig- 
gling abdut like an eel, and Roy said of course such an 
old spindle-shanks as Ralph could hide behind a half 
foot beam easy enough. A quarrel seemed well start- 
ed, when everyone’s attention was distracted by loud 
cries of, ‘Oh, come here! Come quick!” from Tom the 
colt’s manger. Lois had hidden in this manger, and 
being covered up with hay, Tom (unintentionally, no 
doubt, as he was a very polite horse), had taken up one 
of her braids in a mouthful of hay, and was munch- 
ing this choice morsel with more satisfaction to him- 
self than Lois. 

Lois rescued, Roy hid his eyes, and began to count. 
Millie whispered to Lois and Teddy, 

“I’ve thought of a first rate place for us three, 
where I don’t believe Roy’ll think of looking. Let’s 
all hide in the grain bin}’’ 

The grain bin was about half full of oats. By stand- 
ing on the half bushel measure, then climbing onto a 
barrel, it was easy enough to hop down in. Millie, 
being the last in, and the tallest, let the cover down 
carefully over them as she jumped in, and there they 
were, “snug as mice in a trap,’ as Lois said. It was 
great fun to hear Roy and Ralph prowling about out- 
side, wondering where they could be. while they were 
inside, nudging each other, and sholding onto their 
mouths to keep from giggling aloud. 

Finally Roy thought of the grain bin, and Kfted the 
cover. Three jolly faces, red with suppressed laughter, 
greeted his eyes. He dropped the cover and-ran to 
touch the goal. -Lond cries were now heard from the 
grain bin. 

“Roy! Roy! 
and help us!” 


We can’t get the cover up! Come 





Roy went back and put the cover up. 


“Well, you are in a nice fix! I don’t see how you'll 
ever get out. That’s to pay you for trying t6 fool 
me.”’ 

After laughing at them awhile, Roy and Ralph: tried 
to help them out. But the slippery oats slid, and gave 
way under their feet, and filled their shoes full. The 
more they struggled to climb out, the deeper in they 
seemed to sink, Finally, after Ralph had, as she said, 
pulled Millie’s arms off without getting her out, he 
said he would go to the house and tell father, and he 
and Roy went off. The children sat down on, or rather 
in, the oats, looking pretty_sober. 

“We shouldn’t starve to death, if we had to stay 
here all night,” said Teddy, ‘* cause we could eat oats 
like the horses.” 

They all tried the oats, but found them a decidedly 
prickly, tasteless food, far inferior to bread and but- 
ter even, to say nothing of gingerbread and pie. They 
wondered how Tom and Kate could like them. 

“Prisoners feel just as we do now,” said Millie. 
‘‘Let’s play we are prisoners.” 

“Play we’re murderers,” proposed Teddy. But Lois 
and Millie wouldn’t be murderers. 

“ Play,” said Millie, “ we’re put in here cause we're 
so good; like some of the Fox’s martyrs in grandma’s 
book.” 

Lois and Teddy both agreed to this. 

“* How do folks look and act when they're so awful 
good?” said Lois. ‘I don’t know how to tegin.” 

“You must look like this,” said Millie, drawing 
down the corners of her mouth, elevating her eye- 
brows, and assuming, in fact, much of Miss Tryphena's 
Sunday expression. ‘‘ Now you must sigh like this,” 
and Millie heaved a conspicuous sigh. ‘Of course, we 
feel awfully to be treated so when we're so good.”’ 

The other martyrs both imitated Millie as closely as 
possible. The result was so comical, especially the face 
Teddy contrived to make up, that they all spoilt the 
effect by laughing long and loud, When sobered 
again, Teddy observed, complacently, 

““T suppose they’tl come and take us out to-morrow 
to saw us in two.” 

“Oh, Teddy, don’t talk so! 
all over.” 

“Oh! you needn’t be afraid,” said Teddy. ‘I shall 
fight ’em all, and take you and Millie right onto my 
horse behind me, and carry you off in spite of ’em.” 

Here footsteps were heard approaching, and Aaron's 
kind face looked over into the bin. 

“Well, I declare,” said he, “these are the biggest 
mice I ever caught in my grain bin.” 

Aaron put the half-busbel measure over in for them 
to stand on. Then he took them in his strong hands, 
and swung them, one by one, out onte the barn floor, 
and away the young martyrs scampered for the house, 
glad enough to be released. 


You make us scrouge 








Pusjles. 


A QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Take the right word from cach quotation, and you will 
have a quotation from Byron. 
He who climbs high endangers many a fall.—Chaucer. 
Those who think 
Awry, will scarce act Straightly.— Mrs. Browning. 
Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved.—Hon. G. Lamb, 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.—Francis Quarles. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere.—Congreve. 
Thou, O my country, hast thy foolish ways.—O. W. Holmes. 
It isa joy 
To think the best we can of human kind.— Wordsworth. 
Love 
Has lent life’s wings a rosy hue.— Willis. 
When the heart is light 
With hope, all pleases, nothing comes amiss.—Rogers. 
DE FORREST. 





DECAPITATIONS. 
My whole is a lady’s title. 
Cut off my head and I am a man mentioned in the Bible. 
Behead me again, and I am a bank to confine water. 
Once more behead me and I am a very important verb. 
If Lam beheaded again a consonant stands alone. 
“ LerrLe ONE.” 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. A body of water. 
3. A fruit. 
4. Performance. 
5. A consonant. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
1. An animal. 
2. A drug. 
3. A steep elevation. 
4. A tropical product. 
5. A very hard mineral. H. 


A FRrienp. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OOT. &. 
A Square Word.— ANNA 
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A Diamond Puzzle.— 
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A Word Rebus.—N vies a shay Dec tea ha: pg Paap PH 
fay me.—* Envy’s a shade that ever waits on fame > 

Hidden Flowers.—1. se. 2. Daisy. 3. TAleo. 4 Mart- 

— 6. _Errings. 1. Tyme 8 8. Pansy. 9. Olive. OSs Baleane iL. 


ane A Puatle.— 
“ All that hath boce majestical 
In life or dea time began, 
Is native in the simple hea heart of all, 
The angel heart 
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H. O'NEILL &CO., 


$27 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY, 


200 doz FELT HATS, 95 am 
¥Fafi Hata and Bonnets, 


500 D Felt Ha _ 
B 
Drab, Black’ Hine Finest Quality. 


ilk Velvet Round Hats and Bonne 
mr Ceabraid red ered Silkk Velvet Round Hats an 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, 
‘LONG OSTRICH PL 


wo Ey r PSs. 


! eds Pat Ot Soe to 
@ bave now the ie largest F FEATHER and 


FLOWER Department in _— ib 
“pew building especially for these | or . 


LACHES. 


Large and well selected stock of Real Lace, in 








VALENCIENNES, 
PO 


INT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


RUFFELINGS. 


The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at 
‘the —— price. Novelties in Crepe de Chene and 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 
* Children's Velvet and Lace Hats, Lace End Ties. 


RIBBONS. 


| Our immense stock of Ribbons at reduced prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch Gros Grain, all silk, 80c., in all shades. 
#ineh Gros Grain, all silk ‘in all shades. 
NAVY BLUR, GARNET and BROWN. 
Grain silk. 
os Grain Black, all silk. 


Roman 
rWANCY £ SASHES, SOFT ost? SASHES, SASHES 
FRINGED TO ORDER. ' 


oe Tht. t ag 


eces Black Vely 

pieces Black Velve 112 per. rc eer yar 
Peery ume RD ALL 1 THE 

.NEW CLOTH toot 


LADIES’ rine. 


ae TIES. 


dozen Roman Ties, 25c. 
dozen Windsor Ties, 26 25e. to 40c. 


KID GLOVES. 


. fo dozen Kid Gloves, New Fall Shades, 95c. to 
every pair warranted. 


O’NEILL, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


UPHAM’S 
HAIR GLOSS 


AND 


CURLING FLUID. 


- imparts a beautiful gloss to the hair, 
promotes its growth, renders it soft and 
~ silky, prevents it from falling off, Krrrs 
Ir ry Curt, and removes Scurf and 
Dandruff from the Scalp. 
A trial will convince the most skep- 
tical of its virtues. 
ta" Sent by Express, freight to be paid 
: by those who order. 
Cannot be sent by mail. Price 50 cents 
a@ bottle. For sale everywhere. 








- John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 
PROPRIETORS,’ 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





Circassian Hair Oil. 


A Matchless Toilet Article, warranted to 
compel a Luxuriant Growth of Hair and 
to render it Silky, Soft, Glossy and 
Bcurfiess. : 


Circassian Hair Restorative, 


for Preventing the Withering of the 
Hair, Restoring its Original Color, when 
‘Gray, and infusing Life, Vigor and 
Beauty into the fibers, irrespective of 


age or of previous injury by neglect or 


maltreatorent. 
Price $1 per Bottle. 
-John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 


PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





Johnson Brothers & Co., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Will offer on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9, a LARGE 
ASSORTMENT of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


FURS. 


SHETLAND SEAL, 
SACQUES. MOURKS, B@OAS and CAPS, in an 
the New Shapes, in sets or separate. 





mesos BAY pABi 
LACK MARTIN, L 


mete 


MISSES’ WHITE CONY SETS, $2 each. 
| sae CONY CAPS for Misses.aad Children, 








A GREAT VARIETY of FUR _ TRIMMINGS 
on hand and gut * to orier in SILVER FOX, S1L- 
SONY tc. oan ae Lv ar ia BRICKS. oe 

e' e' a 
A LIBERAL DASCOUN NT TO THE TRADE. 





Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 


At a Great Reduction. 


BONNBTS, $1 $12, $14.50, $16.50, and $18. 
ROUND HATS, 88, $9, $10.50, $12.50, and 


Mourning Bonnets and Round Hats 
In CRAPE and SILK, $7.50, $9, $10, $11, and $1. 
Untrimmed Round Hats, 


in BLACK SILK VELVET and FRENCH and DO- 
MESTIC FELT, in all the new shades, for Ladies. 
Misses, and Children, at $1, $1 25 and $1 56 





We invite SPECIAL ATTENTION to our 
LARGE STOCK of 


RIBBONS 


Ai the Following Very Low 
Prices: 
nit 0 pleces of | of No. ..16 all-botled TRIMMING RIB- 
No. 9 G: rain TRIMMING RIB- 
nitbplecas of Na. if ee Son per Jar yard. = 
* w pleces of 1 of No. 1 ros Gra rain TRIMMING RIB- 


heen oF Ne st Gros Ginin’ ‘TRIMMING RIB- 
mae ALL SILKE, 25c. per yard. 


SASH RIBBONS, 


In all the NEW SHAD includin NAVY 
BLUE, SEAL BROWN, GARN etc., etc. 

" 130 Pleoes p00 6 ees G-inch G RAIN SASH, ALL 
“ Bites F-ineh ‘GROS GRAIN SASH, ALL 
- ioe coos Sinch GROS GRAIN SASH, ALL 


$0 ploces 2-1 “inch E » BLACK GR Gnoe GRAIN, EXTRA 
FIN Ce 
vb) i Seinen’ BLACK Ghos GRAIN, EXTRA 
FINS QUALITY, $1 per yard. 





We have made LARGE ADDITIONS to our 
stocks in the FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS, OF 
GOODS purchased at the late Auction Sales, which 
we will offerat VERY LOW PRICES: 


Black & Colored Dress 
and Trimming Silks 


AT $1, $125, $160 and $2 PER YARD. 


Black and Colored Silk Velvets 


At $2, $2 25, $250, $275 and $3 PER YARD. 


2-INCH BLACK SILK VELVET, $4, $450 and $5 
PER YARD, Extra Fine Goods. 





Flowers and Feathers, 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Hosiery and Gleves, 
Fancy Goods, etc. etc. 


Johnson Bros. & Co., 
34 AND 36 EAST 14TH §8T., 


UNION SQUARE. 


—AFGHANS, AND ALL K3NDS OF 
Worsted Knit Goods, Leggins, Mittens, 
Shirts, Socks, &c., &c. 

—BABIES’ BONNETS, BABIES’ 
Baskets, furnished or plain; every- 
thing for a baby or young child. 


—CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, Emsror- 








ERED and plain, Cloth Sacques and 

Coats, Suits of latest style. 

“ene TRIMMINGS, FEATH- 
Jet, Worsted Fringes, uttons, 

Velvets. Silks cut bias, &c. 


—ENGLISH SMALL WARES, IN 
Beet ae mone Fe ee Bobbins, Cotton, 
Linings, 


ee GOODS, FANCY JEWEL- 
RY, Fans, Necklaces, Toilet Goods, 
&e., &e., &e. 


Best goods at moderate prices. 
893 Broadway and 13 East 19th, 
EDWARD A. MORRISON. 


Soaps, 





[IMPORTANT SALE 


OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS MATERIALS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Will on MONDAY, NOV. 9, replenish their POP- 
ULAR STOCK by the addition of 


25 CASES 


Kew and First-Class 


DRESS GOODS. 


The above goods will be of- 
fered at an IMMENSE RE- 
DUCTION .ON THE COST 
OF IMPORTATION, and will 
be found well worthy -the at- 
tention of the PUBLIC, which 
will be proved by an examin- 
ation of the «stock, as NO 
SALE has taken place for some 
years where such ACTUAL 
BARGAINS have been placed 


before their customers. 


N. B.—For the convenience 
of PURCHASERS _ these 
goods will be placed on the 


counters in 
Middle Aisle, Broadway Entrance. 


Creat Clearing Out 
SALE OF CARPETS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Si., 
NEW YORK. 





In order to reduce Stock, they will offer on Mon- 
day, Nov. 9, and continue until all are sold, 


pestry Bru 
o08 Fineth At ORT per yard. 


500 Pieces Body Brussels, 
At $1.75 per yard. 


i T Velvet, 
200 Pieces Tapestry - 


150 Pieces Royal Wilton, 
At $3.50 6 te $3 per yard. 


100 Pieces Erire ye Ingrains, 


At $1 per yard. 


This is an EXTRAORDINABY opportunity to 
obtain 


Great Bargains in Carpets. 
Upholstery Coods. 


A full and complete assortment of all the LAT- 
EST NOVELTIES in SATIN DAMASES, PLAIN 
SATINS, JAPANESE CACHEMIRES, PERSIAN 
TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK and WOOL 
POPLINS, WOOL and STRIPED TERRIES, etc. 

An extensive assortment of “Lace Window 
Draperies,” Cretonnes, Satteens, Serges and Da- 
mask T wills, Cornices, Window Shades, etc., ete. 

The particular attention of parties furnfshing 
Hotels, Steamers, Clubs, Private Dwellings, etc., 
is called to the above complete and varied stock, 
which will be found well worthy of an examina- 
tion before purchasing elsewhere. 





Extraordinary Bargains 
IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 
‘Will open on Monday, Nov. 9, a large line of 


Swiss, Guipure and Nottingham, 
Greatly Below Importation Cost. 


offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


~~. 
——— ey 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St, N. Y. 
Unprecedented Offerings 


NEW GOODS 
Every Day this Week. 


TO-DAY, 


2 Cases of BLACK SILK VELVETS, at $1 25, $159 
$1 75, $2, $2.25, $2 50, $2 75 and $3. 

3 Cases very rich Black SELK VELVETS at $3 3, 
$3 7% and $4. Beautiful colors, at least $1 per ‘yard 
under regular prices. 

Colors in SILK VELVETS at 50c., 60c., T5c., 
per yard up. 

Seal Browns, Navy Blues, Prunes, Garnets, Scar. 
lets and all the desirable Cloth Shades. Largost 
assortment in this city. Our 


FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Crowded with novelties—additions daily. 
20,000 bunches CUT BEADS at 3c. and 4c. each. 


Preparing for the HOLIDAYS. 


Toys, Dolls, and Doll Articles, Housekeeping 
Goods, Rustic Flower Baskets, Vases, Stands, &c, 

CANARY BIRDS, BIRD CAGES. 

LEATHER GOODS, unusual variety. 


Lace Department. 


. NEW PURCHASE. 


Thread, Guipure and Yaks; also Beaded Yaks at 
25 per cent. below last week’s prices. 

Applique and Nottingham TIDIES. 

Sewing Silk, Spotted, &c., Brussels Net VAILS 
and VAILINGS. 

Linen Ouffs, Collars, Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Examine our Beaded Gimps, Galloons,Insertings, 

BEADED FRINGES, 40c., 45c., 500., 60c., 75. to $3 
per yard. 

Unusual assortment at unusual prices; attention 
invited. 

Immense stock of BUTTONS for Cloaks and 
Dresses, Worsted Bail Fringes, every desirable 
color, 37c. per yd. 


All Silk Ribbons. , 


GROS GRAINS—‘“e., 8¢., 10c., 12c., 16c., 18¢.—every 
color. 
SASH RIBBONS—at 20c., 25c., 3ic., 88c. and 50c 


per yard. 

SASH RIBBONS—"-inch Gros Grain, all colors: 
69c. per yd. 
SASH RIBBONS—%-inch Gros Grain, all colors, 
78c. per yd. 

FRINGED SASHES—Various Styles. 

2,500 New Ladies’ NECK-TIES and SCARFS, run- 
ning from 1ic,, 20c., 250., 50c. to $2 50—Bargains. 


HATS and BONNETS. 


500 cases finest French FELT HATS and BON- 
NETS—Navy Blues, Drabs, Browns and Blacks, '75c., 
$1, $1 25, former price, $1 75. 

1,000 cases English FELTS, at 65c. and 85c. 

150 cases American FELTS, at 3ic., 38c., and 4c. 

VELVETEEN HATS—25c., 35c., 50c., 63c., T5c. up, 

SILK VELVET HATS—new shapes to-day, $1 2, 
$1 50, $1 63, $1 75, $2 up. 

Examine our TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT, 
managed by first-class artists, contains the Latest 
Novelties and Newest Designs. 

TRIMMED HATS from $1 50, $2 50, $3 50, $5 to $50. 

GENTS’ HATS in Beaver and Felt—Low Prices. 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 


BRDS, at 35c., 50c., 75c., $1 to $7 50 each. 

New assortment of RED BIRDS. 

WINGS—Thousands of them 3c. to $2 5@ each. 

Long OSTRICH FEATHERS, from 38c. to $15. 

OSTRICH TIPS (the. bunch of 3), 250., 50c., 75¢., 
$1 to $10. 

FEATHER BANDS, FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 

Also, FRENCH FLOWERS. 


KID CLOVES. 


“ Monogram,” 2 Buttons, new shades, 9c. a pair. 
“ Edward,” 2 Buttons, new shades, $1 10 a pair. 
“ Monopol,” 2 Buttons, new shades, real Kid, $1 50 
a pair. 

Acknowledgei the best Gloves in this market. 

2-Button GLOVES, 50c., 65c. and 75c. 

1-Button GLOVES; 25c. and 45c. 

New styles in Winter Gloves. 

Bargains in HOSIERY for Misses, Ladies, Boys, 

andGents. Examine. 


UNDERCARMENTS. 


Ladies’ CHEMISE and DRA WEBS, 38c., 44c., 50c., 
up to $3 50. 

Ladies’ NIGHT-DRESS and TOILET SACQUES, 
68c., 75c.. to $12, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ NIGHT-ROBES and SKIRTS, 
56c., 63e., T5c. 

Ladies’ FELT SKIRTS, 85c., $1, $1.25 up. 

Infants’ CLOAKS, ROBES, and SUITS. 

Gents’ and Boys’ WORSTED CARDIGAN 
JACKETS. . 


EDW.RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET. 
02, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


FINTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 





Grand St. Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
door and connects with every city car and stage 
route going north and south, six minutes’ ride 





from the corner of Broadway. 
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Be: Sinancial. 


"From M onday, Nov. 2, to Saturday, 
Nov. 7. 
The Public Debt.—On November Ist the state 
of the public debt was recapitulated as follows: 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


ee dececccccesecanpeadecesees eee 450 00 
eh 00 








eee wee seereeseeeseeseseseseseees 


eee cece acess snceeeseseeeeeesers 


Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
$20,748,960 26 
208,911 46 


eee ee eeee eee eseetesseeseseseesese 


tal Debt. 


See beeeereeeeeessecewereseoueees 


ee 


See decececesescebossscesaedéoose 


Jeeeeeecceece 


nddceste onsSS opudécecobbaber 139,061,761 82 

ASgusi 1, 4. weccerccccccccccccocccccece 2.18, 743,196 32 
Decrease of debt during epost mon ponth.. 681,434 50 
Decrease of debt since howe 

Wall a; tiki far the street has taken a 
favorable view of the elections, the markets being 
if anything a trifie firmer than before. It must be 
remembered that the local Democratic platforms 
which pronounced for inflation are not to be ree 
ceived as the real sense of the people on currency 
matters. Cable advices from London on Thursday 
reported that the bullion in the Bank of Engiand 
Geéclined £243,000 during the week, the discount 


rate remaining at 4 percent. The Bank of France oa 


gained-3,810,000 francs in specte. 
Gevernment Bonds.—There has been more 
activity since the election, and prices are well 
maintained. Quotations ia London aw a fraction 
higher. 
The highest quotations during tre week were 
as follows: 
Nov. Her. Nov. 


ut li 3a 
cb 1 1s” by 


FAO 81, 118 ngs 118 
op.62, HS : Lee tive 104 
: 13113 
may 144% «114 
1% 116% 116% 117 
1834 116% 116% 
1X 
112 
12% 11236 


.--Holiday....... 








11735 
138¢ 
118 


; iB 
Geild.—Contrary to the usual course -gold has 
been quiet and steady through the week in spite 
ef the disturbing outside influences. Buring the 
month the Treasury will-sell $500,000 each week. 
The highest quotations with the corzesponding 
value of legal tenders were as foliows: 
Nov. Nov. Mov. Mov. Myr. Mev. 


2. 
11 y og uo uig Libig ul 
"‘Stecks, pooper ‘i been more activity 


ix] 
9 

=} 

te 
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| with firmer prices, since the Tuesday elections’ 


‘the general list showing an advance of 1@2 per 
cent. Railroads are showing better results in the 
way of-earnings. 

‘The‘highest quotatiens were as follows: 


Nov. hes say ay a gy Sev. ev. 
RYG&H. R... 12% > «6103 = 108K :1026 102% 
laeoshazas [129% 130 130 130 
one spe 1s ; 28% 28% 
Lake Shore..... 80% $ ‘80% -8k 81 8136 
Northwestern.. ae : ae 8856 x aon 
cere o3 BB BB 
St. Paul......:. 33 3 2 83% B13 ts 
do pref...... 51 ; 51 B3y 
Onio® Miss. > 8% 2% 30% 
Central of N. J. ‘J:106% = 106% 106 106% 100% 
Del., L. & W.. 3 109% 109% 
Han & 8t. Jos.. S “Ui 25K 26 24% 
m Pacific.. Fl BA 8586 Bg BIG 
West “Gna os 3 TOM 4 19% 1% 
estern Un'le $ 
4 ‘pret 39 3 3 e ¥ 8 
o rr : 
= 4514 44 rs} rth} 45% 
Adams Ex...... 11534 6% 117 uz-—SOad8 
Oe Bix... 06 Oe 6 Gi oS 
Weils,.Fargo... 80 79% 79% 9 18% 


+6 
Exchange.—Nomina! uotations at the close of 
the week were: ™ 
3 Cori 


London prime bankers.. Peter 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


oe, 08 2 & 8988 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 








Open a dali m > to a. Monda: Eveni 5to7. 
— te or Men 1 = Million Seals 
curpinscover cas eee 
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Books ini aellsh, ish, Rreneh end. German 
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J. HICKLAYG & 007 Ban van ote 
lections in Issue Drafts. 


Make ine eatioeteons 
and sell a Commission. 


‘oad Stocks o 
Information sent to any address. 
SMALL INVESTMENTS, 


PAYING ENORMO win | aurnzise you. 
phiet free. RUMBLE & CO. Brostwar 
ork. P.O. Box, 








Improved Ferm First Mortgage 


other 


Coupon Bonds 
loan not to exceed one-third of 
by personal by one 
ise interes prompe 
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$4,026,499 34 | pa 


way, New| AND CATTLE POWDER the life of 


many a valuable animal may be saved. 
(2 PER CENT. NET.|”” ’ 


pay semi-| JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO,, 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
‘No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents! 
A Fortune 
For You! 


In taking orders for The Illustrated Weekly 
(82.50 a year}—e la large, new, family and literary 
Ve, an ; half of its 

pichares © every week; the 


7) half containin ras ea matter, 
Sa bal but ary hy m pan the 


y supplement 
(Gain & yea mies ae year) size, so iat ares cneraving arp exquis- 8- 
fed 7 Dy the new Bid paper, Wit of 


es of the finest en 
axe on heavy d paper, wit) 



















raphic Company, 
,» and are truly a nea 


p manging 8 
" es, each cs 
the chromo “Gold Fi 


‘fs nted with with 
sh, Fruits ay Flowers, size 
x2 feet, in 27 oil colors, ‘painted b y 


msey. Not 
but the 


DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 








DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
BoE ane 
DOLLS R. H. MACY & CO,rovs 
aeey- ARE CLEARING THEIR tM ee | 
DOLLS! MILLINERY GOODS, |<9%8 
DOLLS TOYS 
BoLiS OSTERY, rors 
DOLLS! GLOVES, and = AG ¥8 
DO TOYS 
DOLIS UNDERWEAR, TOYS 
DOLE LADIES’ TOYS 
DOLLS]. ; TOYS 
DOLLS Underclothing, TOxE 
Hey Corsets, &c.,iroxs 
DULLS: TO TOYS 
DOLLS TOYS 
DOLLS Make Room jO¥s 
Bos] me eee 
porrs! 999 CASES |tovs 
Doris oF Toys 
DOLLS TOYS 
BoHSDOLLS, TOYS, foes 
pores note 
DOLLS ; ' TOYS 
DOLLS Holiday Coodsors 





DOLLS of their ows styles and importa-|TOYS 
S} tion aT 


| 8 o’clock. 


{From the New York Times, Nov. 5th.] ' 
“The Hippodrome this season m pide ¢ fair to in- 
publie. a performanes totally devoid of eayehing 

‘orma’ o 
objectionable. The establ Miiehroent has &: iboady bee 
come the resort of ladies ‘and little ones, who are: 
pecially delighted with on wast they see.’ 


The Amusement Marvel of the Age. 


P. T. BARNUM’S P.T. BARNUM’S 

GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 

Menagerte of Sic Hundred Rare Wild Beasts! Menage- 

erte of Six Hundred Rare Wild Beasts! 

The largest and most instructive 

ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION IN THE WORLD? 

ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION IN THE WORLDt 
Should be seen by every child in the land. } 

MISS MAUD OSWALD, 4S SUNLIGHT 

i 

os oe 8, drama, sotitied MENDIAN Lim t ‘infroduclng 

One Hun d female riders 

Sig. Leon's s Tribe of Indians t 


All the Great Races; Hlephant, | Copel. Pony, 
Monkey, Chariot, Standing, Lancashire 


ENGLISH STAG HUNT, 
the most brilliant Equestrian Spectacle of the age 
ieee inant upon the Velocipede! 


land 6:30 P.M. atortela aidand 
Grand tes ibaa ceenanty aprompély | y 5 


\ open dai 
secured 8 “aay in in edvan Grand ore chestra, 
$1.50; Sdasslen a; ro 5 y circle, 60 cents. 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROteR 


For the Throat, 

oe He EAE: 
Among the various remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than 








Now ARRIVING. 


c MB sent by fan ton tated 
mai | DOL cs ouagauctin the Superintendent) T 

‘LOLS | cent RAGES by MATT can belt 
—- and one cent additional TOYS 














ectly satisfied. loney sarut Publish. 
perp Dey Street, (e. 6. Box Te! New York. js 


- $75 to $250 per month 
GENUINE IM COM- 


luce the 
+ MON SENSE FAMILY SEWL NG MACHINE. 
c This Machine = stitch, hetn, ro, tuck, 
CS quilt, cord, bind, b , aT & su- 
perior manner. Price 0 only $15. ly Lg 
= an warranted for five years. We will pa 
$1,000 for amachine that Wilt SOW 8 ecronpes ee, 
| more beautiful, or nrore ome seam than 
ours. It makes’ the “ Hlastic Lock Stitch. 
QQ Every d stitch can be. ont and still the 
— a pulled .apart without tea: 
@ it. We pay Agents $75 to $20 per month an 
sepsnes. oracommission from whic twice 
sek Gs Sostone ate Ns Pore Oy; Pucca 
ork Us Ur 
; Chicago, IU. ; Or St.'Bouis, Mo.’ - 


Agents Wanted For 
CGUIZOT'S We. take pleasure in 


announcing that we 
HISTORY 





everywhere, male 
rend femxis, to in- 








‘kave just received news 
‘of the fact that the great 
{Statesman and Historian 
had just completed this 
important work before 
his death, the MS. of the 
last volume being now 
in the hands of the Paris 
publishers. We are now 
issuing the work in semi- 
monthly parts, at 50 cents 
per part. It is one of the 
~ wy superb specimens 


k-making ever 
pesmes in ‘America. 


ev 
pers of the country. It 
s the »SaEAS BOOK of 


ILLUSTRATIONS,!”: 


e year. 
‘Apply at once to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


143 Washington &., opposite “ Old South,’—Boston 


1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


Throug hout the United States and Canadas for 
the most remarkable sa) 


OF 


FRANCE, 
400 


Magnificent 








more Agents can "to igs 
b 088 On U poet pede —_ 


sions to first-class 
wand agony, ain territory 
. shers, 
RANDALL & FISE, Ghee fe Boe 


PROFESSOR DALE’S 


Persian Horse and Cattle Powders 


Tea 
a ont iberal cou paying 








OF ALL CONDITION POWDERS THE 
SAFEST AND BEST. 


The Merciful Man is Merciful to his 
Beast. Horses and Cattle are sources of 
profit, and for that reason, if for no 
other, they should be well cazed for. 
By the timely use of DALE’S HORSE 


PRICE % CENTS PER PACKAGE. 


PROPRIETORS, 





for each two ounces, or fraction| é% 
eof, under four pounds. 
DOLLS|"'N. B.GOODS SHIPPED ‘and\nOy5 
DOLLSj\aeliverea free in the City, 
DOLLS|Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Ho-/TOYS 


oken 
DOLES| partictlas attention to orders TOYS 
DOLLS|any part of the country. T 
: GRAND t: 
DOLLS|CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, |TOYS 
LS| 14th St. and 6th Avenue, T 


NEW YORE. 

















DOLLS jing 
DOLLS|eas and stages in the city. 


DOLLS 
DOLLS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. 
TOYS. TOYS. 


DOLLS. TOYS. TOYS. 
HENRY’S 


CAMPHOR ICH. |cé 


For Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 














A Most Reliable Preparation. 


PRICE 2% CENTS PER BOX. 


JOHN F.'HENRY, CURRAN & C0., 
PROPRIETORS, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The wonderful celerity with which this 


soothing and Curative Emollients is 


sdmething akin to the marvelous. 


It is with pride that the proprietors 
call attention to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest meed 
of praise, 


and use if and prescribe it in their prac- 


tice. 

NEw YORE, Dec. 22, 1869. 
JOHN F. HENRY, EsqQ.: 
Your CARBOLIC SALVE proves an excellent arti- 
cle, and I thank you for it. This is another evi- 
dence of the great value of the discovery of Car- 
bolic Acid. Yours truly, GEro. B. LINCOLN, 
Pres’t Board of Health. 


Price 25 cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 





8 and 9 College Place, New York 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


combination of Carbolic Acid with other |° 


Epry’s Carsorico Trocuss. This fact 
places them above the ordinary list of 
preparations. Invaluable to singers and 
public speakers. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents per box. 


John F. Henry, Curran & Co, 


‘ 
‘ 





PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
MPROVED PLASTIC 
LATE will repair and pre- 
serve old roofs of shingles, tin, 
f cement, or of any kind, cheaper 
and more aa, than anything else in 
=e. = A... been tested and improved upon for 
went or "and fire, an: 
two Ly XT. SS Companios. 
is = oe roofs in New 
RR dwellings, facto 
soqually y good for steep or fiat roofs, 
is easily applied on old or pew buildings, er 


Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 


For an entire new roof, 5cents per square foots 
Old shingle roofs can be coated and made tight 
and fire-proof for 1 cents per square foot; 
ive for 3s cent per 
cents per square 
for 1 cent per square 


Plastic Slate Paint, 60 cents per galion. 
ae Slate Roof Coating, thick, 60 cents per 


ee lasile Slate Coment for pointing up chimneys, 
, 10 cents per pou 

mg two and Tne ¥ Roofing Felt and Build. 

ing Paper, 1, 2, and 8 cents per square foot 
rials 8 put up for shipment to any eins, with 

simple instructions for use. 

Country merchants should sell these Improved 
Plastic Slate Roofi Masorsoie. ( as . can recoms 
mend them with entire confide mea OF 


EDWARD VAN onnen & co., 
(ESTABLISHED 1863), 
Sole Manufacturers, 79 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Baxter Portable Sieam Engine,§ 
Reduced Price List, Nov. 2, 1874. 
In readjusting prices of 
“ THE BAXTER,” 


the unde ed desires 
to say that it is done as 
a concession to the egen- 
eral demand for “low 
prices,” and that no de- 
preciation of Quality ts 
5 but, on 


uare foot; gravel roofs for 
ae felt and cement roofs 





EVER CONSTRUCTED. 
For circulars, price 
testim 





list, and onials, 
WwM. D. SSELE 
1 y ay lace, New York: 


Office of Baxter.Steam fiegine Oo 
When you write mention Christian Unton.. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 

The Utility Adjustable Table. 


May be raised or lowered 
to Buit 5 oy Fargo 9 or pure 
pose, and fold d pack- 
ed away in a omens, To 
ladies in cutting and bast- 
ing. is invalnables ton 
mfort, an 
children a } 


gpostess convenience of 
e age for wri 


vitlety of styles’ win, reas 
to correspond, Ap 
wpwards, orwarded 
ot Brice oan are im the United States States 
} J 
AMBIE, SARGENT A Cco., 
793 suet roadway, b bet. otk rand 11 11t h Btrects. 


The Cheapest Carpet House 
IN NEW YORK. 
125 CHAMBERS STREET, 
2 doors from Cosmopolitan Hotel 
teed as represented, 
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| Scientific any Samitars. 


THE STRUCTURE OF CRYSTALS. 


VERY thorough discussion of this subject 

is contained in the paper of Mr. H. C. Sorby, in 

the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, for 
November, 1858. Mr. Sorby is well known as a leading 
authority in microscopic geology; and the paper re- 
ferred to contains a history of the subject, and a care- 








ful inquiry into the structure of artificial and natural | 


crystals. The existence of cavities containing fluid in 
quartz, topaz, fluor-spar, calcite, barytes, selenite, 
emerald, beryl, feldspar, rock salt, and other miuerals, 
is well known. Sir David Brewster considered that 
minerals in which cavities containing water bad been 
discovered were always of aqueous origin. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy found the fluid in rock crystal to be 
nearly pure water, and the bubble with it to be either 
nitrogen or a yacuum. In some cavities he found 
mineral oil. Artificial crystals may be formed from 
solution, or by sublimation, or by fusion. In the first 
instance they contain cavities dependent as to size 
upon both the temperature and the pressure at which 
they were formed. Of course artificial crystals formed 
by sublimation do not contain fluid-cavities, but they 
may contain vapor-cavities, like bubbles enclosed in 
solid crystal, and the vapors in these may be subse- 
quently condensed to liquid. Crystals formed by fu- 
sion are analagous to those formed in water. The 
process in both cases is really the deposition of crys- 
tals from solution in a liquid that becomes solid at a 
higher temperature than does the substance crystal- 
lized; or else it is the crystallization of the liquid 
itself, as when water freezes, or molten metal congeals. 
Nevertheless, the temperatures at which water aud 
melted rocks solidify are so very different that the 
processes are not classed together. It is quite inaccu- 
rate to suppose that the presence of water is necessary 
for the formation of crystals. Every chemist knows 
that they can be formed without a trace of water 
present. 

Artificial crystals formed from igneous fusion, like 
the crystals so common in copper and nickel slags, 
contain strie and tubular cavities. These were first 
fluid-cavities, but the fluid contained in them solidi- 
fied and became not crystalline but glassy ; hence these 
cavities assume the condition of glassy knots or bodies 
in an otherwise crystalline mass. 

All other circumstances being the same, crystals 
coutaining few cavities were formed more slowly than 
those containing more. Crystals possessing fluid- 
cavities containing a variable amount of crystals, and 
gradually passing into gas-cavities, were formed under 
the alternate presence of the liquid and the gas. Those 
in which are found both cavities containing water and 
cavities containing gas or stone were formed under 
great pressure by the combined action of igneous fu- 
sion and water; and crystals combining the characters 
of each class were formed under great pressure by the 
united action of igneous fusion and water alternating 
with vapor or a gas, so as to include all the conditions 
of igneous fusion, aqueous solution, and gaseous subli- 
mation. 

The principles thus deduced from artificial crystalli- 
zation were applied by Mr. Sorby in examining the 
structure of natural crystals. For this purpose he 
examined under the microscope thin sections of differ- 
ent crystalline minerals. Among his numerous ob- 
servations are the following: 

Rock salt often contains fluid-cavities enclosing 
sometimes beside the fluid a quantity of mud. He con- 
cludes from several indications that the salt must have 
been deposited very slowly, from a solution of more or 
less muddy water, in a heat considerably higher than 
that of the ordinary atmosphere. : 

Calcite frequently has fluid-cavities containing water. 
Mr. Sorby found such in the calcite of modern tufas, 
of the veins in limestone and of many trappean rocks. 
Similar cavities were found in fluor-spar, barytes, and 
several other minerals. He infers that these minerals 
were deposited from solution in water and either 
formed under great pressure or under somewhat ele- 
vated temperature. 

The fluid-cavities in quartz are sometimes of con- 
siderable size, visible to the naked eye, and contain 
bubbles which move about in them. The fluid is near- 
ly pure water, sometimes containing chloride of po- 
tassium or sodium, free hydrochloric acid, and alkaline 
sulphates. The number of fluid-cavities in the quartz 
of veins is often very great, indicating a rapid deposi- 
tion. Mr. Sorby says they are, on an average, !less 
than one thousandth part of an inch apart, and are 
the chicf cause of the common whiteness of this min- 
eral. Clear and transparent crystals contain few or 
none. The form and arrangement of the fluid cavities 
are analogous to those in artificially prepared crystals, 
and every peculiarity in the structure of the quartz of 
veins, and their relations to the granite, can be ex- 
plained by the supposition that it was deposited from 
water holding various salts and acids in solution at a 
temperature varying from about 200° Centigrade to a 
dull red heat visible in the dark. Quartz deposited 
from nearly pure water and that associated with chal- 
cedony in veins or in geodes contains very few fluid- 

cavities, and relatively small vacuities in them, indi- 
cating slow deposition from water at a much lower 


~ 


~~ 





The quartz found in metamorphic rocks, etc., where 
it has doubtless been introduced after the removal 
of feldspar, contains both fluid and vapor cavi- 
ties, and is analogous to crystals formed artificially 
above the surface of a hot liquid and exposed alter- 
nately to water and air. In these cases the pressure 
was probably very great, and the temperature nearly 
or quite a dull red heat visible in the dark. 

Glass cavities are found in various minerals, notably 
in transparent feldspars, contained in pitch, stone, 
and in the augite, leucite, etc., of eruptive rocks. The 
analogy with artificial crystals helds good in this class 
also, and hence the presence of glass cavities, of spher- 


an igneous fusion. 

Still another class of minerals and rocks is formed by 
the combined operation ef water and igneous fusion. 
This is the case, tor instance, with the blocks ejected 
from Vesuvius during eruption, which contain a large 
number of minerals not contained in the eruptive 
layas. It is also the case with many, granites; and Mr. 
Sorby holds that granite has probably been formed 
under physical conditions combining at once igneous 
fusion, aqueous solution, and gaseous sublimation. 
He also determined by minute comparison of the cavi- 
ties in minerals the comparative depth or pressures at 
which different granites were formed, 

Mr. Sorby concludes that minerals and rocks formed 
at a high temperature constitute a series, at one end of 
which are erupted lavas, indicating as perfect and 
complete fusion as the slags of furnaces, while at the 
other end are simple quartz veins, having the struct- 
ure of crystals deposited from water. Between these, 
he says, there is every connecting link, and the central 
link is granite. When the water intimately associated 
with the melted rock at great depths was given off as 
vapor while the rock remained fused, the structure is 
analogous to that of furnace slags. If, however, the 
pressure was so great that the water could not escape 
as vapor, it passed as a highly heated liquid holding 
different materials in solution up the fissures in the 
superincumbent rocks, and deposited various crystal- 
line substances to form mineral veins. It also pene- 
trated into the stratified rocks, heated, sometimes for 
a great thickness, toa high temperature, and assisted in 
changing their physical and chemical characters, while 
that portion of water remaining among the partially 
melted igneous rock served to modify the crystalline 
processes which took place during its consolidation. 

This elaborate paper, published in 1858, was followed 
in 1869 by one on the structure of rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds and some other minerais, by Mr. Sorby and 
Mr. P. J. Butler. We shall refer to this and other 
papers on the same subject hereafter. 


Cruths and rifles. 


—A Sunday-school scholar, being asked what 
became of men who deceived their fellow - men, 
promptly exclaimed: ‘They go to Europe.” 


—A lady once asked Lord Brougham who was 
the best debater in the House of Lords. His Lordship 
modestly replied: ‘Lord Stanley is the second, 
madam.” 


—A boarding-house in Greensburg advertises to 
furnish “gentlemen with pleasant and comfortable 
rooms; also one or two gentlemen with wives.”—Na- 
tional Baptist. 


—A minister was once preaching about heaven, 
and, to show the absurdity of Swedenborg’s ideas, 
drew a graphic picture of the Swedenborgian heaven, 
with its beautiful fields, fine horses, cows and pretty 
women, when, in the midst of his glowing description, 
oue of the sisters went into raptures, and shouted, 
“Glory, glory, glory!’ This so disconcerted the 
preacher that he paused, when an elder cried out to 
the shouter: ‘‘Hold on there, sister! you’re shouting 
over the wrong heaven!”—Northampton Journal. 


—Two colored men took refuge under a tree in 
a violent thunder-shower. “Julius, can you pray?” 
said one. “No, Sam,” was the reply. ** Nebber prayed 
in my life.”” Well, can’t you sing a hymn?” ‘No, 
Sam. Don’no no hymn.” ‘“ Well, see heah, honey, 
sumfin ’ligious’s got to be done heah mighty sudden. 
S’pose you pass the contribution-box.”’ 


—One Sunday, after the choir at Oberlin had 
sung without distinctly pronouncing the words, Pres. 
Finney, in his prayer, alluded to the choir as follows: 
“O Lord, we have sung an anthem to thy praise. 
Thou knowest the words, but we do not. We do pray 
thee that those who thus led us may open their mouths 
that we may know what they say, that we may join in 
thy praise. May they not sing to be heard of 
men. May they not mock Thee and offend thy 
peopie or tbe house of God by making a display of 
themselves.” 














—‘*Dan,” said a little four-year-old, ‘give me 
sixpence to buy a monkey.” “We have got one mon- 
key in the house now,” replied the elder brother. 
“Who is it, Dan?’ asked the little.fellow. ‘ You,” 
was the reply. “Then give me sixpence to buy the 
monkey some nuts.” The brother could not resist. 


—This is the last chromo story, and it is true. 





day-school teacher said to one of her pupils: “Johnny, 


ical, or nearly spherical, form, indicates unmistakably | 


Up in a country town, in a neighboring State, a Sun- |. 





why don’t you invite your friend Billy to come to 
Sabbath-school with you?”” Johnny looked up witha 
grin full of intention, and equally full of teeth, and 
said: “I know yer, teacher; you want te get Billy 
inter the class so’s you can get a chromo for a new 
scholar.” —Boston Traveller. 


—The plain advice given by a colored preacher 
in Richmond to his congregation may not be needful 
in our religious meetings, but we have been in gather- 
ings where some such direction was decidedly called 
for: “De fore part ob de church will please sit down, 
so de hind part ob de church can see de fore part, for 
de hind part can’t see de fore part ef de fore part per 
sist in standin’ before de hind part, to de utter exclus- 
ion ob de hind part by de fore part.” 


—A friend hands us this for publication; of 
course we should not venture to publish it except on 
request! ‘A patron of a certain newspaper once said: 
to the publisher: ‘Mr, Printer, how is it you have: 
never called on me for pay for your paper?’ ‘O,’ said. 
the man of types, ‘we never ask a gentleman for 
“money.’ ‘Indeed,’ replied the patron, ‘how do you 
manage to get along when they don’t pay?’ ‘Why,’ 
said the editor, ‘after a certain time we conclude that. 
he is not a gentleman and we ask him.’ ‘Oh—ah—yes 
—I see; Mr. Editor, please give me a receipt,’ and 
hands him a V. ‘Make my name all right on your: 
books.’ ”’—Index. 


—At the University of Cambridge, a worthy and 
wealthy man, and one likely to be a benefactor to his 
college in the way of bequests, failed on his examina-. 
tion seventeen times® The examiners at last made up- 
their mind to pass him if he answered a single question 
correctly. ‘*‘ Who was the first King of the Jews?” was: 
the question, for which he was quite prepared. ‘Saul,’ 
was the ready response. ‘“ Very good, sir; we are 
quite satisfied with your knowledge of Scripture his- 
tory—you may go.’”’ Proud of his success the candi- 
date walked away with a great swagger. When he got 
to the door of the Senate-House he thought he had not 
told all he knew, and, popping his nose in, shouted, 
“Yes, sir; Saul—afterward called Paul.” 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE: 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is: 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and. 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of ‘‘ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad-- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead: 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The- 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them: 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the- 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared’ 
that much in advance of each issue. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers. 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Shoulda formal re-- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card. 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 
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